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The Public Services in Relation 
to the Problem of Unemployment 


By Professor JoHN HILTon, M.A. 
Montague Burton Professor of Industrial Relations, University of Cambridge 


[Being the Inaugural Address of the London Winter Session of 
the Institute of Public Administration, October, 1936] 


| TAKE it the more kindly that you should have asked me to give 
this address to inaugurate your new Winter Session, in that I 
myself passed quite a substantial part of my life in the public service. 

Not that I was born or brought up a Civil Servant. It was not 
until I had pretty well outlived my disillusious and discretions that 
I entered the Civil Service. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say, in police jargon, “‘ effected an entry.”’ 

I will tell you at once my theme. It is that I want the public 
servant who comes into contact with those who want work and 
cannot get it to be given the task of helping rather than relieving. 

‘“* Those who come into contact.’’ Yet I shall have little to say 
about the Employment Exchange Officers who receive applications for 
work, who receive claims to benefit, who attend to the “‘ signing on ’’; 
who match applications and vacancies. The nature of their work, 
as well as their own qualities, puts them almost universally on the 
best of terms with those with whose interests they are charged. In 
computing and paying benefit smoothly and efficiently they serve our 
temporarily workless well; in matching job to man they can, in these 
days, make jobs where otherwise no job would have been. 

Nor of those who carry out Training and Reconditioning and 
Transference shall I speak. They have worked against heavy odds, 
the odds of the great depression, and done wonders in helping men 
and women back into industrial life. 

I want to speak more of the public servants who have first-hand 
contacts with those who are suspect because of the length of their 
unemployment; those among the unemployed who have outrun their 
title to benefit. 

First-hand contact! Let me go back a little. I used to hear, 
this is six or seven years ago, of the process of interviewing persons, 
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on transitional benefit. The interviews were devoted to ascertaining 
whether or no claimants were genuinely seeking work. To prove 
they had been genuinely seeking work, claimants would recite the 
names of firms they had visited day by day during the previous 
week or fortnight. In any large industrial centre they would cite, 
I knew, as many as six firms a day. Even in centres where no firms 
were taking on men. 

All this conjured up in my mind a picture of men tramping from 
works to works asking for jobs they knew were not to be had. I 
thought I would see it for myself. I sent for an old suit, muffler and 
cap. Unshaven and threadbare I turned out early on the Monday 
morning. I would join the queues of men at the works’ gates without 
attracting too much notice. I would move up towards the time lodge. 
Before my turn at the window came I would slip away, lest the miracle 
should happen, and I should find myself taken on. 

The result was so amazing I set it down at once in black and 
white; lest I should later suspect I had been drunk or dreaming. I 
did not find any crowds looking for work. I did not see, during 
three hours of seeking, one unemployed man apply for a job. Round 
about half-past nine, I thought I was in luck. There was a man 
on the pavement in front of a great works, who I thought was on 
the point of going in and asking for employment. I was just going 
to follow him in, when he came out again with a broom and began 
sweeping the pavement. It was the timekeeper himself. 

From this and other experiences, I came to the conclusion that 
roughly 99 per cent. of the statements that were being made at 
interviews were flights of fancy, not recitals of facts. 

I had no blame for the men. They had to choose between two 
evils: that of tramping from one works to another, knowing there 
were no jobs at any, knowing that if there were, they would not be 
given to random callers, knowing that wrath and contumely would 
be served out to them wherever they called—or that of saying that 
they had been, when in fact they had not. Of these two evils, like 
sensible men, they chose the lesser. 

That went on and on; but even bad things come to an end; 
and there came that blessed day when the ‘‘ genuinely seeking work ”’ 
clause was abolished. If anyone should try to restore it to the 
Statute Book, may I be in the front rank of the opposing forces, 
fountain pen or megaphone in hand. 

It was not so much the futility that made the judicious grieve; 
it was the misdirection of effort and the waste of opportunity. It 
was the condemning of those who came most searchingly in contact 
with unemployed persons to detective work instead of helpfulness. 

The Interviewing Officers were human. Not all the clauses in 
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the world could keep them from occasionally giving counsel and 
guidance to the hapless mortals who came in abject procession before 
them. But their duty under the law was to be Sherlocks, not 
Watsons. ‘‘ Where did you go last Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday? ’’ and putting it all down. That left little time for “‘ I’ll 
tell you what I think you might try to-morrow.”’ 

The blessed day came. G.S.W. went unhonoured to the grave. 
Now at last the interviewing officers had done with ‘‘ Where did you 
go last Tuesday ?’’ Now they were free for: ‘‘ What can I help you 
to do next Tuesday ?’”’ 

Alas, no sooner were we back from the funeral of G.S.W. than 
we were summoned to attend the baptism of the Means Test. The 
G.S.W. baked meats did coldly furnish forth the Means Test tables. 

Now good-bye again to ‘‘ Let’s see what we can do for you? ”’ 
A new inquisition now. Sherlock the second. ‘‘ What did your 
mother earn last Tuesday? ’’ ‘‘ How much have you in the Post 
Office? ’’ ‘‘ Is this your own house?’’ ‘‘ How much is your son 
earning? ’’ ‘‘ Why can’t you live on him?’’ ‘‘ What about your 
Uncle Albert? ’’ ‘‘ How many blankets have you?’’ ‘‘ Let me 
look at your wife’s pots and pans.”’ 

Very necessary, for sure. The state of the National finances, and 
all that. And then, the scandal of the dole. Those multitudes of 
people with a thousand pounds in the bank and a row of homes— 
all lined up for their Transitional Payments: and the Exchequer not 
knowing where to turn. I know. You couldn’t go on like that. 
Something had to be done. 

But the pity of it. Just when the Interviewing Officers were 
within sight of being able to say, ‘‘ What can I do for this man?”’ 
In sight of being able to revel in their work of restoration and 
regeneration, to be back again on ‘‘ What’s this he’s telling me? 
Let’s see if I can catch him out.’’ Yes, the pity of it. 

After one brief glimpse of a job worth doing, a job a man of spirit 
and sensibility might rejoice in, they became once more Investigation 
Officers charged with the duty of turning out the pockets, not only 
of the applicant, but of the applicant’s kith and kin. Yes, the need 
of it maybe; but the pity of it. 

Then the next great change in our Unemployment Legislation. 
The handing over of the more hapless of those who can find no 
work to a new body: the Unemployment Assistance Board. No 
longer to draw payments within the ambit of a subsidised benefit 
scheme; but to pass out of insurance, having exhausted benefit 
proper, on to the Dole, conditioned by the Means Test already in 
force. 

I, for one, deplored that move. I deplored it in itself and no less 
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for the arguments on which it was based. ‘‘ Unemployment 
Benefit,’’ so runs the text, “‘ is a personal contract. A man pays for 
what he receives and receives what he has paid for.’’ Queer state- 
ments are to be found in print. I should not know where to look 
for one so wildly and recklessly untrue as that. Unemployment 
Insurance is not a voluntary personal contract, it is a flat rate of 
taxation levied upon the wage-earning ‘ass and upon the employers 
of that class, with contributions from the State, for the benefit of 
those of the wage-earning class who can earn no wages because 
there isno work. Yet it is on that fantasy of a ‘‘ personal contract ”’ 
that a man is denied further benefit at his hour of increasing need. 
It is on that fantasy that we economise by lowering his caste and 
narrowing his rights at an arbitrary point in the ever more dispirit- 
ing duration of his worklessness. I would not say that the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board was conceived in sin, or that it was 
born into wickedness. But it came into the world with the stigma 
of the Means Test upon it. Though not born into wickedness, it was 
born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward. 

It took over the responsibility for 800,000 unemployed persons. 
There were 200,000 more immediately to come. It took them over 
from 200 Public Assistance Authorities with over 1,000 sub-com- 
mittees. It took from them all who had fallen out of the march, 
except the sick and the aged. For its gigantic task it had to set up 
300 area and district offices. It had to take over or engage a staff 
of over 6,000 persons—of whom the greater number were temporary 
officers employed by the local authorities in dealing with Transitional 
Payments. It had to set about the creation of 130 Appeals Tribunals. 
It was all done within nine months. No social service on so large 
a scale had ever been created in this country within so short a time— 
or so admirably and efficiently created. May an ex-Civil Servant be 
allowed his tribute of praise to former colleagues and others who built 
and launched that mighty organisation in unheard-of time and with 
sound craftsmanship. 

But no sooner launched, than the mine blunderingly laid by the 
responsible owners, was fired. You all remember the explosion. 
Half the bulkheads went. Water poured through a jagged rent in 
the hull. The U.A.B. heeled over; and but for the excellent seaman- 
ship of the officers, and the untiring efforts of the crew, she would, 
I verily believe, have sunk without trace, or at best been tugged a 
wreck to the breaking-up. But the U.A.B. was righted again, and 
now, once more in trim, sets out a second time upon stormy waters. 
Soon will come the second appointed day—always to me strangely 
reminiscent of the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse and the Crack 
of Doom. 
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I doubt if there could be found in the long scroll of our history 
the record of an organisation more execrated, not for itself but for 
its associations and incidental duties and for the muddles thrust upon 
it, than the Unemployment Assistance Board. There are those among 
the more embittered of our workless who spit at the mention of it. 

What I ask for to-night, and hope for, is that there shall be an 
end of that, an end too of any or all justification for it. I would 
not expect those who have been downgraded in their manhood and 
citizenship by the application of the Means Test to forget that U.A.B. 
and Means Test so far go together. I could not ask that and could 
not expect it. 

But for my part, while I will not cease my regrets, I will let by- 
gones be bygones. I will take the U.A.B., not for the taint it inherits, 
but for the public service it is, and for the instrument of social better- 
ment it may yet become. That I believe it is becoming, and will 
become. 

In truth, it was all laid down in the beginning. By the Act itself 
the Board is charged with the duty of creating a new social service 
for the assistance of able-bodied unemployed persons who normally 
are wage-earners, not only for the relief of their material needs, but 
also for the promotion of their welfare. 

Hitherto that clause has been to me, as to most I fear, a pious 
phrase covering an unholy purpose. I see it now becoming a reality. 
I have come here to-night to declare that change of view, and to 
pray for yet better things to come. 

My theme is the contact between public servants and those who 
can find no work. I want that contact to be helpful. I have always 
wanted it to be helpful. From that angle I have been looking at and 
associating myself with the U.A.B. Do you know that every one of 
the 600,000 men and 400,000 women is visited, in his or her home, 
once every four weeks, by an Unemployment Assistance Officer? Not 
called up to be stood in a queue and questioned at table, but visited, 
at home. 

Visited for what purpose? That is the point. To spy? To ques- 
tion? To catch out? To cut down? You have heard that side—I 
have, too. There is another side. To discover what is wrong. To 
learn what stands in the way. To help out of the rut over the stile. 
To give a hand. Not just a friendly hand; but also a strong hand 
—with the strength of the State behind it. 

It is an old saying of mine that every other workless person is a 
special case calling for special treatment. That was true in its day. 
Now I would write, of those in the care of the U.A.B., not ‘‘ every 
other one ’’ but “‘ every one.”’ 
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It has never until to-day been possible to see each unemployed 
person as a separate and distinctive case needing special aid. It has 
still less been possible to tveat each one as such. The nature and 
method of the U.A.B. has made that for the first time possible. 

I used also to say, “‘ Two million that register means there are two 
million jobs too few: if you help or push one man into work you 
help or push another man out. The Employment Exchange can help 
the right man to the job. It cannot make work.’’ That was true, 
or near enough, then. It is not so true now. There are shortages 
of labour, up and down the country. There are openings asking to 
be filled. Yet in every area, in one home and another, there are men 
and women caught in the trap of personal, domestic, local, occupa- 
tional circumstance. Without the home visit no one would know 
what was the trap or the way out. The U.A.B. officer, if his spirit 
and approach are right, can do for those whom he visits what no 
agency has ever been able to do before. 

How far can he go? You remember Hamlet’s four words: 
“Since I have cause, and will, and strength, and means to do it!”’ 
Has he the cause? There is no greater cause than the rehabilitation 
of the workless. Has he the will? Let the Department pour it into 
him. Has he the strength? Yes, if his chiefs are behind him. Has 
he the means? 

The means? I want to put this question forward for your con- 
sideration. Is it quite certain that harm would follow if Unemploy- 
ment Assistance could be stretched to subsidise the early stages of 
attempts by persons who are on Assistance to earn a livelihood ? 

People write to me by scores, by hundreds, “‘ If I start in business 
can I have Assistance while I get on my feet?’’ Must the answer be 
no? You will reply, ‘‘ Push that to its logical conclusion and you 
would have a crowd of subsidised petty enterprisers competing with 
others who would also demand subsidies.’’ I know. But who in this 
country ever pressed anything to its logical conclusion. 

I have seen what is being done by the Land Settlement Associa- 
tion in the placing of ex-miners on the land at Fen Drayton and 
Potton. Next door to a miracle. Those are ‘‘ schemes ’’ of course. 
Can there be more schemes? Must there always be a “‘ scheme ’’ as 
a condition of a man receiving full assistance and more while he 
finds his feet ? 

Advisory Committees! Must they advise only “‘ on matters of 
principle ’’? That will not do. Who can properly advise on principle 
if he does not know detail? I would urge that the Local Advisory 
Committees shall be given the task of pondering the records of visits, 
and putting to themselves the question, “‘ Now what can be done 
for him?’”’ 
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Finally, those who are not quite up to the mark. The tendency 
of our time, what with trade boards and wages boards and the 
standard wages fixed by negotiation between employers and trade 
unions, is for employers to require, more and more, a standard 
worker doing a standard job at standard pay under standard con- 
ditions for a standard working day. There are fewer and fewer 
places in industry for the sub-standard worker doing a sub-standard 
job. 

Have any of you been to Papworth? Do you know of Papworth? 
We need five more Papworths for consumptives. Then we need fifty 
more Papworths for those who are not fully up to the mark in other 
ways. 

The Employment Exchange Service goes on dealing smoothly 
and surely with those who are stood off, are in transit, have but lately 
lost their jobs. The Public Assistance Committee Officers, servants 
of their local authorities, still carry the charge of visiting and succour- 
ing the aged, the sick, the infirm, and those who have never come 
within the ambit of Unemployment Insurance. In between is this vast 
array of persons to whom a helping hand may mean industrial and 
social salvation. The U.A.B. has the greatest chance of our age, 
perhaps of any age. May it continue to rise, despite its hereditary 
taint, to its high mission. 











The Party System in Government 
By Sir Gwilym Gipson, C.B., C.B.E., D.Sc. 


[Paper read to the Central and North Yorkshire Group of the 
Institute, at Wakefield, October, 1936] 


(poe government is the recognised system in our national affairs. 
In recent years it has largely invaded local government, not with- 
out many misgivings. On the other hand, in some countries Party 
has now become a creature of the devil, to be vigorously suppressed. 
It is therefore opportune to consider the case for and against it, as 
a piece of machinery for government. 

In some respects the issue passes beyond the proper limits of 
“* public administration ’’ and raises large questions of policy. On 
the other hand, surveyed from a broad enough ‘standpoint, it is 
essentially a question of public administration, of means for carrying 
on government and for arriving at decisions as distinct from the 
issues themselves. In any event, it has a crucial influence on day- 
to-day administration. 


, 


Government by the “ best men’ 


Plato believed in government by the philosopher. I can conceive 
of few expedients more futile. All depends, however, on what is 
meant by philosopher. To most persons in this country, government 
by Party in national affairs probably seems almost a system ordained 
of nature, even though it has prevailed for only a short part of our 
national history, but there are not a few elsewhere to whom Party is 
mere faction and to whom the only form of government with any 
sense is that by the ‘‘ best men.’’ The plea is temptingly plausible, 
but after all the traditional British distrust of coalitions may have 
some sound basis, despite resort to it in times of duress. 

Government by the ‘‘ best men’’ is something like deciding a 
case ‘‘ on its merits ’’—abounding in common sense and equity on 
the outside and too often full of prejudice and ignorance on the inside. 
The ‘‘ best men ”’ will have their own ideas, which may be very 
different from those of the governed. They may be out of sympathy 
with, and may irritate, large groups in the community, when dis- 
satisfaction may simmer for a long time and then burst its bonds in 
violence. They may be out of touch with some deep-seated develop- 
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ments within the community and fail to give them scope, may 
deliberately block them. 

Candour has to admit, too, that history affords no evidence that 
on the average the judgment of those considered at the time as ‘‘ the 
best men ”’ is much more, if any more, enlightened than that of good 
men of sound and informed common sense—a conclusion by no means 
sO pessimistic as it may seem. The government of men is a great 
adventure, as was said by one of the acutest of modern political 
thinkers, the late F. S. Oliver. With the fullest of available know- 
ledge and the utmost of foresight, it is extremely difficult to know 
what are likely to be the results of measures, especially long-distance 
results. It has been said with no little truth that history is the story 
of the unintended. No statesman, no government, can safely be free 
from constant criticism. The best of them is only a one-eyed king. 
Indeed, too high a reputation which lulls to confidence can be a real 
danger. The Greeks were not without some warrant when they 
banished Aristides. The rule of the ‘‘ best men,’’ if too blindly 
trusted, might easily become the worst. 


Government by faith 


Europe to-day presents a number of examples of government by 
faith, with obliteration of Party, by force or otherwise. The totali- 
tarian state, whether black, brown, or red, has no place for freedom 
of political thought. The doctrine which has been preached by some 
philosophers, that the individual reaches his highest development in, 
and only in, the State reaches its apotheosis. He becomes but a cog 
in the great machine or, to put it more fairly, a cell in this over- 
riding body social. This political creed is held with all the fervour 
of religion, and generally with more immediate fruits; whether good 
or ill, opinions will differ. 

While for many the creed is enforced, it is held of conviction by, 
multitudes and has much to its credit, if also much to its discredit. 
Anyway, it is well that those who abhor it, whatever be its particular 
colour, should try more to understand it and its works. 

I have mentioned these developments so that Party may be seen 
in better perspective. Beyond that they have no concern for my 
present subject, which is on the working of the Party system. 

But let us not forget that we too have our political creed, we too 
have a colour though we do not flaunt it in flannel or cotton or silk. 
The Party system is based on democracy. 

The democratic countries may differ from the others in this signal 
respect, that freedom of expression is allowed to opinions opposed to 
democracy. But it is open to question how far this freedom would 
remain uncurtailed if democracy were really endangered. It is easy 
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for the safe to be tolerant. Democratic countries have their faith 
no less than the totalitarian, and there are plenty of indications that 
the spirit of coercion is close to the surface. 


Party government and agreement in principle 


Which brings us to a crucial element in Party government, that 
it depends for its successful operation upon broad political agreement. 
For discussion there must be the same language. For constitutional 
government there must be the same general political creed, acceptance 
of the same broad underlying principles. In a totalitarian country 
overthrow of the government would be a revolution, not just a 
change. 

This may not always beso. If it should happen that the prevailing 
form of government becomes so firmly established that differences 
within its general framework can be tolerated, Party government 
might conceivably arise there just as now in democratic countries. 
But there is no present sign of this; on the contrary, under pressure 
of self-survival the very possibility of such a change would be heresy. 


In stating that there must be fundamental agreement in the broad 
framework of government, I have regard to practice more than to 
speech. Most members of the Labour Party at the present time have 
a vision, I suppose, of a socialistic state where means of production, 
distribution and exchange, and probably much else, are owned and 
managed by, or through, the State—on the precise manner there 
are many counsellors! No doubt also members of other Parties have 
their particular Utopias, with varying expectation of achievement. 

But whatever the ideal, the hoped-for end, consummation is 
sought by constitutional means, in recognised democratic ways; and 
in day-to-day practice the difference between the Parties is less of 
ends than of means and pace, however, different the avowed ideals— 
ideals which will probably have been greatly transformed long before 
the millennium is reached! Which is, at any rate, ground for 
toleration. 


Tweedledum and Tweedledee 


So much in practice has Party government depended upon 
similarity of fundamental conceptions of government that many 
earnest men, or those who parade as earnest men, from time to 
time have expended no little indignation on what they are pleased 
to call the pretences of Party, and humorists have made profit out 
of Tweedledum and Tweedledee and their variants. 

Outwardly, and at times inwardly too, there may seem to have 
been good occasion for scepticism and jest. It has been difficult 
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sometimes to find essential differences—on particular issues yes, but 
not on fundamental issues. The battle has appeared to be just 
between the ins and outs. It would not have been easy, for instance, 
on many occasions, to find any definite permanent boundary between 
Whigs and Tories or indeed between some of the Parties of to-day— 
between the general body of each, that is; between the extremes deep 
cleavages usually abound. 

And Parties change their objects and at one period may be 
defending ground which previously they themselves attacked. We 
have plenty of instances in our own country. One of the most 
interesting of present instances is exhibited in the United States of 
America, where to-day the Republican Party is vigorously upholding 
the rights of the States against the Federal Government and making 
this one of its leading attacks on the Democratic Party, until recently 
the traditional upholders of State rights. It would, indeed, be strange, 
and suspicious, if these changes of front did not take place at times 
in the very varying world in which we live, with its changing con- 
ditions and problems. 

It has been held a virtue of British politics, one of the causes of 
is success, that conflicts between Parties are on particular measures, 
not on principles. The fact follows from what has already been said, 
that the Party system depends for success on broad agreement on the 
general framework of Government. Conflict on definite measures, 
not on generalities, also typifies that sense of realism which is essential 
for success in practical affairs. 


In and Outs 


But the Party system would not necessarily be condemned even if 
to a large extent it were not more than a battle of ins and outs. 
This may sound cynical, but let us look at the facts. 

I have stated how difficult it is, especially under the complicated 
conditions of to-day, to know what measures are likely to be beneficial 
to the community. Telling instances could be given from the history 
of this country even since 1919. Government at best is empirical, 
a matter of trial and error, with a grave handicap for tardiness in 
admitting error. 

Now it requires men not only of strong but of angelic temper 
impartially to see the results of measures adopted or advocated by 
themselves. No government, central or local, can be trusted without 
watchdogs, and watchdogs whose first bent is to bite. This is not from 
want of integrity, but because men are slow to see the faults of their 
own offspring. 

Party plays in politics much the part of competition in business. 
It keeps the Government on its toes. It brings forth greater effort. 
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It brings into the limelight whether measures and their intentions are 
likely to be good and whether results come up to promise. 

Criticism can be captious, can be unfair, sometimes grossly unfair, 
can be carried to a degree which enervates, instead of invigorating, 
action. Unquestionably these are serious drawbacks, but even with 
them, Party has a good credit balance, and it should be the aim of 
good men to keep criticism, while unfettered, within the bounds of 
sound citizenship. 


Responsible Criticism 


The Party system has within itself the seeds of restraint on wild 
and unfair criticism. This, indeed, is one of its principal virtues— 
though the seed does not always mature! The criticism tends to be 
responsible from the very fact that the critics may themselves later 
become dominant and responsible for Government, and the rods 
waved so bravely in opposition may then be laid on their own backs. 
Therefore, if prudent, they are wary. Criticism is usually wild in 
proportion to distance from office. 

““ His Majesty’s Opposition ’’ is thus no empty phrase, but 
expressses a genuine fact, a fact immensely important for good 
government. A strong and responsible opposition is usually essential 
for the best results, although in times of stress, when all efforts have 
to be concentrated on salvation, Party may have to be abated. 

It is one of the shortcomings of our system that in a big political 
swing of the pendulum (which incidentally affords no case for pro- 
portional representation) the minority Party may lose several of its 
ablest leaders and Parliamentary opposition be seriously weakened. 
It would not be difficult to graft on to our system a scheme by which 
in certain circumstances a few members could be nominated to the 
new House of Commons, and poverty of opposition thus be mitigated. 


Party, not Faction 

It is significant that on the whole the Parliamentary system has 
worked well in proportion that most representatives are grouped into 
the main Parties. It is a happy historical chance that this occurred 
in England because of the political conditions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, happy chance too that Party cleavage has not 
coincided with religious differences. Up tothe present at any rate, 
representative government has not worked well where there is faction 
and not Party. The virtue of the cloister may say hard things of 
strict obedience to the Party Whip and lament that individual con- 
science cannot have governance, but there is a virtue of practical 
affairs, no less worthy in its proper place. Not that more freedom 
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of personal judgment might not be allowed and Party discipline be 
restricted more to matters of signal Party importance, and there are 
indications that this is happening. Rigid detailed discipline is a sign 
of weakness, not of strength. 

There is real danger of more and more splitting of Parties under 
modern conditions, and the rising of factions. Up to a point this is 
not to be deprecated, because political thought should not become 
too stereotyped; and it is advantageous that any substantial body 
of thought in the community should be represented in Parliament. 
But if it were found that factions tended to grow to such a degree 
as to endanger the Party system the wise man would do his utmost 
to call a halt. 

These may seem strange views from one always inclined to 
candour and deeply conscious of the dangers from the steam-rollering 
of thought, but they are conclusions irresistibly drawn from an 
impartial study of political facts. 


Party System and Evolution 


The Party system, as already indicated, is incompatible with 
revolution, but is excellently adapted for evolution. The world is 
moving at a fast pace in politics. We in this country move a mountain 
with less fuss than some others a molehill. The changes during the 
last third of a century, both in measures passed and in policies 
adopted, would dumbfound a statesman of the last century. Just to 
give one instance; in 1890 we spent in England and Wales on the 
‘“‘ public social services ’’ recorded in the official annual return a 
total of some £20 millions, in 1933 we spent some £420 millions. 
After allowing for the change in value of money, and for the inclusion 
in the latter sum of insurance contributions as well as of public 
money, these two figures are eloquent of the altered outlook. 

Governments are being confronted with new problems of supreme 
difficulty. New demands are being pressed upon them from all 
quarters, demands by no means restricted to any one or a few classes. 
New aspirations are constantly arising with expectations far exceed- 
ing those even of a generation or two ago, the consequence in large 
part of improved social conditions. Panaceas and Utopias abound 
and the State is expected to bring them to birth. 

It is difficult for the statesman to find his way through the wilder- 
ness, darker than the Central Africa of a hundred years ago. There 
are all manner of influences which distract and of mirages which 
mislead. Men are biased by traditions and upbringing and by 
temperament. Convictions are usually only in small measure born 
of impartial thought and are often but almost automatic responses 
to psychological make-up and to mental and material influences. 
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“* T often think it’s comical . 
How Nature always does contrive, 
That every boy and every gal 
That’s born into the world alive, 
Is either a little Liber-al, 
Or else a little Conserva-tive.’’ 


There is a good deal of truth in the gibe, with names altered for the 
times. 

These being the facts, it is the more needful to recognise that 
Government is necessarily empirical, and that there shall be definite 
means by which the results of measures shall be watched and tested. 
This is largely secured by the Party system, with a wakeful and 
critical Opposition—though whether in adequate measure is open to 
question. 

Further, the system usually secures in practice that different 
Parties are in power at various times, that in this way measures 
inspired by different outlooks are tried, that these experiments and 
their results are closely watched and mistakes forcibly brought to 
public notice, and that to a large extent those found good are con- 
firmed and those found bad are abandoned or at least restricted. 
In this way, constant adaptation is secured to new conditions and 
to new expectations within the community, and that with fair safe- 
guard that bad messes are not continued. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to ascertain, and to judge of, 
the real results of measures in the very complicated conditions of 
to-day, and it is a question whether the time has not come for more 
expert machinery, not to supersede the Party system but to supple- 
ment it by more considered information, but that is an issue outside 
my present subject. 


As I have said, the views here set forth may appear cynical. What 
matters is whether they are correct. But they are not conceived in 
cynicism. The core of any sound Party system, as the core of an 
individual’s value and of the zest of life, is strong conviction, how- 
ever reached. But the measure of conviction is not the measure 
of wisdom, and prudence counsels a close watch on how proposals 
work out in practice, however strong the conviction which has pro- 
duced them; indeed experience counsels that the stronger the con- 
viction the closer the watch. 


Party in Local Government 


Party government is comparatively new in modern Local 
Government, and many still shake their heads at its coming. They 
urge that a very large part of Local Government is administration, 
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not policy, sound business management, not Party issues. This, 
of course, is largely true also of National Government, though not 
so generally realised because most of the day-to-day administration 
does not come to public notice. They urge, too, that the machinery 
of Local Government, with its Committee system, is very different 
from that of Parliament and does not call for Party, especially where 
each group on the Council, whatever its colour, has fair representa- 
tion according to its strength. 

Political developments, however, have made inevitable the incur- 
sion of Party into Local Government, and it is likely to proceed still 
further. For the reasons already given this is not altogether to be 
deprecated, especially with the wider range of local functions and 
their deeper influence on the interests of individual and group. 

I have watched for years with no little curiosity the working of 
Party in local government and, in concluding my paper, perhaps I 
may be permitted some comments on it—as observer, not as pontiff. 
If these appear most to touch the Labour Party, that is only because 
that Party is primarily responsible for the new development and 
because they are relatively newcomers in the local field. 

I have noticed with some misgiving, though with understanding, 
a distrust of officials and a tendency not to consult them when policy 
has to be decided. This distrust was perhaps to some extent more or 
less inevitable at the beginning. Until recently, in local as in national 
affairs, in most areas the leading voice was that of interests other 
than those now represented by the Labour Party. There has been a 
tendency, and still is, to look upon officials as prejudiced in favour 
of those interests and to keep them at arm’s length lest they con- 
taminate the pure milk of the gospel. 

This I believe to be a profound mistake. Officials should not 
take any part whatsoever in Party counsels. Moreover, I am con- 
vinced that it would be an atrocious blunder, and likely ultimately 
to rebound disastrously on the head of the offender, if officials were 
in any way drawn into Party controversies or were permitted publicly 
to be mixed in them or were in any respect favoured because of 
political views. This is no academic danger but one where there is 
real risk of a disastrous mistake. 

But this elementary counsel of prudence and sense by no means 
implies that the advice of the principal officials concerned should not 
be sought on matters within their province where policy has to be 
decided. I do not think any sensible Minister would do otherwise 
in National Government. Not that the official should determine 
policy; there is a great deal of nonsense written and spoken of his 
influence in this respect. But the official, if he is worth his salt, is 
an invaluable repository of practical knowledge. He can point out 
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snags and considerations which may otherwise escape notice,’ and 
above all should be a guide of the highest value in measures necessary 
to implement policy and to overcome practical difficulties. Not to 
take full advantage of this mine of information and experience is 
to play the foolish spendthrift. 

It is the duty of the official on his part to give frank information 
and advice to the powers that be, regardless of their colour. He 
must be equally loyal to all, and no greater blow could be aimed 
at democracy than to undermine this loyalty. Local Party leaders 
will find, as found in National Government, that officials are equally 
loyal to all Parties and consider it their duty to be equally helpful. 
To refrain from some hidden suspicion to take advantage of their 
knowledge and experience is about as wise as to set out for Timbuctoo 
and to ask no one’s advice of the way or the means. 

Secondly, and I know full well that I tread here on delicate 
ground, there is danger in the caucus. It can be good, just as a 
Cabinet can be good, indeed essential. But there is obvious risk 
of bad decisions when these lie largely with men many of whom 
may not be responsible representatives or experienced in local 
government or taking responsible part in its work. Discussion in 
secret conclave is an essential part of Party efficiency just as it is 
of good government in general, but too much of the secret conclave 
is not only fundamentally opposed to the democratic principle but 
may easily destroy it. 

Which leads up to the third question, that of Party discipline. 
I know something of the hot tussles which take place in secret caucus 
and the strict discipline enforced in public Council for a united 
front. The more that a Party is fighting for a place in the sun the 
sterner its discipline. Discipline there must be for effective Party 
government, including opposition, and I have already indicated that 
there are sound reasons on occasions when in the public interest the 
individual should subordinate private judgment to Party solidarity. 
But it is absurd to introduce Party into straightforward questions of 
management, which occupy so large a part of central and local 
government, the latter in particular. 

It will be a sign of maturity when Parties do not exercise their 
discipline except on issues essentially of Party policy. In many cases, 
this already prevails, and often a stranger entering a Committee 
meeting could not tell from the discussion whether a particular 
member was a little Liberal or a little Conservative or a little 
Labourite; and this is the condition which is likely to be best for the 
public good and for the interest and progress of the individual 
representative. 
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The main gist of my plea throughout this paper has been that in 
government, as in most other spheres of life, man is journeying 
through a strange world. He is being pushed by forces which often 
he little appreciates or understands. At best, he is largely ignorant 
of much that will result, especially in the long run, from measures 
which he sponsors. . Government is empirical. The statesman needs 
to be ready and quick to learn. 


But no man is a ready critic of his own measures or quick to 
see their faults. It is eminently desirable, therefore, that in public 
affairs there should be an active body of critics, sharp to detect 
errors and persistent in pressing them home. Yet not captious, but 
responsible critics, who know that in due time they may have to 
stand by their criticisms and take their place in the dock. 


There must also be readiness to embark on new measures so as 
to adjust government to changed conditions, ideas and aspirations. 
At the same time, every new measure is an experiment to be closely 
watched in its operation and results, and there should be no delay 
in pointing out mistakes. 


These requirements are largely met by the Party system. It 
has its defects, and I should be the last to suggest its immortality or 
its constant necessity, especially in local government. It can easily 
be abused, and often is, and it may seem crude to the theorist. But 
given the right conditions it has proved in practice a remarkably 
successful instrument for the journey through the uncharted seas of 
government. 
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Some Aspects of Sick Absence 


in Industry 


By H. H. Basurorp, M.D., B.S. (Lond.), M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 
Chief Medical Officer, Post Office 


[Lecture delivered before the Institute of Public Administration in 
London, December, 1936] 


L ers Post Office now employs over a quarter of a million people, 
of whom, roughly speaking, some 190,000 are men, and 60,000 
women. There are also a few unestablished classes. They 
are chiefly comprised of 14-year-old boy messengers and girl-pro- 
bationers who are most of them en route to established appointments. 
There is another grade in the engineering side of 16- or 17-year-old 
youths-in-training who also, after a few years, look forward to 
becoming established Post Office servants, and there are a few older 
classes of cleaners, charwomen and doorkeepers and so on, not 
eligible for establishment. But the great majority of Post Office 
employees are what we call established civil servants. That means, 
as you probably all know—you must forgive me if I am telling you 
old history—that they enjoy the privileges of a non-contributory 
pension when they retire, based on their years of service and their 
final emoluments. As regards sick absence, as long as the Post 
Office is medically advised that there is a reasonable prospect of 
recovery to render regular and efficient service, they are allowed full 
pay for six months, half-pay for another six months, and pay at 
pension rate so long as those prospects exist. Then, in addition to 
their salaries, all established Post Office employees below a certain 
salary are entitled to free medical attendance. That is to say, the 
Department provides them with what may be called an ordinary 
general medical practitioner’s service. This has been supplemented, 
from time to time, as medical knowledge increases, or as seems 
advisable. For example, in recent years the Department has provided 
in such deficiency diseases as diabetes and pernicious anemia the 
necessary insulin or liver or stomach extract. 

This free medical service is, of course, given to all eligible postal 
employees all over the country and is provided by some 2,600 general 
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practitioners, who in their respective towns or districts hold the local 
Post Office appointment. They are paid on a capitation basis; and 
capitation lists vary, according to the size of towns or districts, from 
500 or more to perhaps less than half a dozen. This service is not, 
of course, compulsory. Post Office employees, if they prefer, may 
have their own panel or private doctors if they choose to pay for 
their services, but all certificates issued by such doctors are supervised 
by the local Post Office medical officer; and this applies to the whole 
staff—to those who are not entitled to free medical attendance as well 
as to those who are. The local Post Office doctors are also the first- 
instance examiners of candidates for the Service in their neighbour- 
hoods. They keep an eye on the local Post Office buildings from 
the point of view of ventilation and sanitation. They advise the Post- 
masters or Engineering or Telephone Supervisors on medical 
questions, and they send in an annual report every year to the Chief 
Medical Officer at Headquarters as to the general health of the staff 
under their care, and the condition of the buildings in which they 
work. 

This service is controlled by a Headquarters Staff consisting of 
the Chief Medical Officer, Second Medical Officer, four assistant men 
medical officers, and a Senior Woman and four assistant women 
medical officers. The assistant medical officers give clinical attention 
to the large London headquarters staffs of some 24,000 men and 
women, and they see about 70,000 patients a year, and examine some 
5,000 candidates every year for entry into the Service. The Second 
Medical Officer acts as deputy for the Chief Medical Officer and is 
particularly responsible for the main headquarters staffs, the Senior 
Woman Medical Officer being particularly concerned with the female 
members of these. The Chief Medical Officer acts in a consultative 
capacity for the whole service, and is responsible for an annual report 
on its vital statistics, sick rates, and health problems generally. 
Amongst other duties, he deals personally with all cases of retirement 
for ill-health; and no Post Office servant is so retired until he has 
seen and advised on all the relative medical evidence. He also deals 
with appeals against retirement and appeals in the case of candidates 
against rejection for establishment. The machinery of such appeals 
is this. If a retired Post Office employee feels that he is being un- 
justly dealt with, he can appeal personally or through his Union or 
Association, in which case, if the Union’s or Association’s independent 
medical adviser thinks that there is a prima facie case for inquiry he 
can obtain and submit further medical evidence; and this is referred 
to the Chief Medical Officer, who, if such evidence is regarded as 
adequate, may advise reconsideration. If the Chief Medical Officer 
thinks it is not sufficiently strong, there is a further right of appeal to 
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the Treasury Medical Referee, who is an experienced consultant 
appointed independently of the Post Office. He is given all the 
reports of both sides; he himself sees the appellant, and his advice 
is final. It is a system that is, I think, a fair and just one, and pro- 
vides a safeguard against medical mistakes and any sense of injustice. 
In the case of candidates, the Civil Service Commissioners are the 
final court of appeal, and they have their own medical referees. 

There are one or two other proceedings centralised at head- 
quarters. For example, all cases of contact with infectious diseases of 
postal servants all over the country are notified each day and dealt 
with on the day of reception. They may vary from a dozen to 50 
or 60. This was instituted largely because, 30 or 40 years ago, the 
Post Office decided to abolish the system of quarantine. In most such 
cases—subject to a satisfactory medical report as to personal health, 
isolation, and so on—the contact is allowed to come back to work, 
sometimes under medical supervision; and this has saved many 
thousands of days of enforced absence; and it has not been associated 
with any greater incidence of zymotic diseases than the normal. 
Again, all cases of pulmonary tuberculosis are referred to Head- 
quarters, and we keep a very careful register of all these cases. 
There are, of course, in addition a great many other questions referred 
to us that have, or are supposed to have, a medical bearing. For 
instance, the Post Office appears to have a very laudable but strong 
opinion as to its own desirability as an occupation, and if anybody 
resigns, his or her papers are invariably sent to the Medical Branch 
for a report on the resigner’s mental soundness ! 

So much for the general machinery. But from the strictly medical 
point of view, the Post Office holds this, I think, unique position, 
that it is the only industry of anything like its size—a quarter of a 
million men and women—which has accurate sick records of all its 
people, from the ages of 16 to 60, and in many cases from 14 to 60; 
and it is not difficult to imagine the mines of medical information— 
much of it still untapped—that this implies. Thus it becomes possible 
to assess the significance, under practical everyday working con- 
ditions, of certain medical abnormalities or affections, or of the value 
of certain forms of treatment, with an exactitude and over periods of 
time scarcely attainable in other ways. Take, for example, pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Fortunately the Post Office compares very favourably 
in this respect with the community at large; and the incidence has 
shown a steady decrease over the last few years. And our returns 
for last year were the lowest in Post Office records, both as regards 
the number of new cases and the incidence rate per thousand. But 
in so large a body of people we necessarily get a good many cases; 
and it has been possible for us to follow up a group of nearly 4,000 
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whom we have observed for u:e last 20 years. We know exactly 
what has happened to all those cases, and the full analysis was 
recently published. What we found was this, that although the Post 
Office rightly allows very long sick absence in pulmonary tuberculosis 
cases as long as there is a reasonable hope of recovery, sometimes up 
to a year or eighteen months, 50 per cent. of all cases are not able 
to come back at all. Of the 50 per cent. that do come back we have 
found there has been a wastage of 48 per cent. due to ill-health by 
the end of 10 years. For those surviving in work over 10 years the 
prospect becomes somewhat better, and in the following 5 years 
there is only a wastage of 14 per cent.. 

Then we have been able to collect a group of over 400 cases of 
gastric and duodenal ulcer, observed over periods of not less than 3 
and as long as 20 years. We have found that, on return to work 
after both surgical and medical treatment, about 30 per cent. subse- 
quently incur more than a month’s sick absence every year, and 
about 27 per cent. incur from 14 to 28 days’ sick absence every year. 
And it is upon the basis of such figures as these that we try to base 
our standards for acceptance or rejection for established appointments. 

Those are perhaps somewhat sombre examples. Let me give you 
a brighter one. Thirty years ago, when I first came to the Post Office, 
no boy who had albumin in the urine, however healthy he might 
otherwise appear to be, was accepted for any service—Civil Service, 
Army or Navy. He was uninsurable, or only accepted with a loaded 
premium, and if the school or family doctor discovered this condition, 
he was often not allowed to play football, row, or take strenuous 
exercise. All these boys were supposed to be suffering from an early 
stage of Bright’s Disease. One of my predecessors at the Post Office, 
impressed by the relatively large number of such boys that he was 
seeing—otherwise quite healthy-seeming—came to the conclusion at 
last that they could not all be going to die young, and he tentatively 
accepted some of them. I was thus able to find a group of 30 who 
had been in the Service for Io years. I was able to see and examine 
them again. They were all in perfectly good health. There were 
no signs of any organic disease at all, and their sick absence records 
were quite normal. I was able to follow that group for another 
20 years, when they were all in middle age, many of them having 
served in the War. I found no signs of kidney disease in any of them; 
and their sick records had remained normal, and some were better 
than the average for the whole Service. Thanks to our numbers and 
records I then found that, in a group of 1,500 boys of all sizes and 
weights, about 1 in 20 presented this condition, and in a group of 
5,000 girls about 16 per cent. were found. In brief, we have estab- 
lished, I think, that this condition per se is of no practical significance 
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whatever; and I am glad to say that this view has now filtered right 
through the medical and insurance worlds and lifted a great load of 
anxiety and depression from a very considerable number of boys and 
girls. 

Another instance of the research value of these records is the 
comparison we were able to make a few years ago, and of which you 
may have read in the papers, between the average heights and 
weights of the London boys and girls who are coming to us to-day 
and those who were coming to us from the same sort of districts 
and families 25 years ago. We found that the boys of to-day 
averaged 16 lb. more in weight and 14 inches more in height than 
the boys of the last generation. The girls averaged g lb. more in 
weight and an inch more in height than the girls of the last genera- 
tion; and I am very sceptical about this talk of a C3 nation, at any 
rate in respect of the rising generation. We are doubtless a long way 
from perfection, but I am sure that, relatively speaking, the generation 
now growing up in these Islands is probably physically the finest we 
have had. And in this connection I might also mention a small 
inquiry made a year or two ago on the question of how these boys 
and girls employed themselves in their spare time—I thought I would 
like to compare the sick rates of those who had no outdoor hobbies 
with those that had. But of 150 boys between 16 and 20, there were 
only 8 who had no outdoor hobbies at all. Over 60 of them played 
cricket and football; 41 were swimmers; 72 were regular cyclists; 41 
were regular week-end walkers; and 59 were campers. Of Ioo girls, 
81 were regular walkers, capable of‘some 15 miles or more a day; 
and most of them were swimmers, tennis-players or campers. As 
regards the older people, it is perhaps interesting to note that the 
average age at which we are retiring people for ill-health is seven 
years later in life than it was 25 years ago. 

So much for the value of sick records, which I have been trying 
to emphasise from the point of view of research, and it seems to me 
that many other large industries might, in this particular and very 
practical way, be able to make their own contributions to the general 
pool of information; and indeed in the long run it is only thus that 
the great body of proved and practical medical knowledge can be 
built up. But there are other aspects of sick .records, although, 
before I turn to these. I should like to say a word or two about the 
comparison of our Post Office sick records with those of other 
industries. I have been trying to do this for the last few years, and it 
is rather difficult. Many large industries do not keep sick records at 
all for the simple reason, as they say, that they do not pay their 
employees when they are ill, and being financially unconcerned do 
not consider the keeping of such records worth the clerical labour 
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involved. Others are now beginning to. But I have not been able 
to obtain, even in these cases, accurate particulars of retirements for 
ill-health, or the average age of such retirements—at any rate for any 
considerable number of years—and without such figures mere sick 
rates are largely valueless. 

Then again it is very difficult to find a true comparison from the 
actual occupational point of view. It would obviously be quite in- 
correct to compare the general composite sick rate of the Post Office 
with that of any other industry. For the Post Office includes postmen, 
sorters, porters, wireless operators, skilled workmen, engineers, 
clerks, architects and solicitors; and it would even be difficult to find 
a true comparison for some of our larger individual groups, such as 
postmen. But I must admit that I have found certain industries, 
especially those that give no sick pay, that can show mere sick rates 
considerably lower than ours. In fact, I have sometimes been told 
that the Post Office cannot expect a really good sick rate—whatever 
that may mean—as long as it gives full pay when its employees are 
ill. Well, superficially, there may be something in that. I think 
there are no doubt a few men and women who may take undue 
advantage of full-pay in illness, but after a pretty long experience 
I do not think there are very many of these. And, on the other hand, 
I think every doctor at any rate would agree that it is certainly not 
desirable that the moment a man or woman becomes ill, he or she 
should in addition be subjected to financial anxiety; and so long as 
both sides play the game, any reduction of pay during sickness would, 
I am sure, be a retrograde step. Further, in the Post Office, we are 
obliged to take a long-distance view of this matter. It is true that 
our people do not become pensionable for ten years, and if they 
should incur a lot of sick absence during that period, we sometimes 
have to advise—though we dislike it—their retirement on medical 
grounds. But the implied obligation is that they are there for life, 
either in the shape of salary or pension; and we must therefore, as I 
say, take a long-distance view. Moreover, there is another side to this 
method of non-payment during sick absence. Where this system 
exists it may, and does, happen that employees come back to work 
before they are really well, simply because they cannot afford to stop 
away. They come back, therefore, a little too soon, and perhaps, 
after a few weeks, the process is repeated, until finally there is a 
breakdown, when their firms say good-bye to them. And if you want 
to see the other side of that picture you have only to talk to the 
almoner of any big hospital, and you will realise that it is a pretty 
seamy one. So from this as well as from other points of view the 
Post Office must largely remain, I think, its own standard for its 
own sick rates. But having said all that, there are two other aspects 
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of sick absence upon which I would touch. There is the economic 
aspect. I put that first, although it is not perhaps the most important. 
But all illness is a loss that has to be paid for at some time by some- 
body; and in a large concern like the Post Office the cost of sick 
absence may well amount to several hundreds of thousands of pounds 
a year. And sick records have therefore a very important value as 
an index on the economic side. But I should prefer to stress their 
importance as an index of the health of the staff. Now, as I have 
indicated, it is quite possible to have very low sick rates, under con- 
ditions of no, or reduced, pay and easy dismissal, that may be com- 
mensurate with a pretty poor standard of health. But given reason- 
able pay during sick absence, reasonable security of tenure, and 
reasonable prospects of promotion, then sick rates are probably a 
reasonably practical index of health; and it should be the object of 
every decent employer to keep them as low as possible. Here then 
are three main reasons why sick records are of value, and I feel that 
what I have said is largely applicable to other industries as well as 
the Post Office. Each industry must have special problems, such as 
the occasional changing of environment or the introduction of new 
processes, each with its effect upon human beings; and if accurate 
sick records are not regularly kept, I do not see how the effects of these 
can be adequately assessed; and I am sure that industry as a whole 
will have eventually to recognise this. 

As regards the main causes of industrial sick absence, I will only 
say that, in the Post Office, about 30 per cent. of our sick absence 
is embraced in the catarrhal and respiratory group, and about Io per 
cent. in the digestive group. In the case of the men, about 6 per 
cent. comes in the nervous group and about Io per cent. in the 
rheumatic group. That does not cover the whole range, but those are 
the largest groups. In the case of the women—these classifications 
are, of course, very rough—the nervous group includes about Io per 
cent. of the sick absence and the rheumatic group about 4 per cent. 

As regards reduction of sick absence, the age factor has to be 
borne in mind. On the men’s side, at any rate, the Post Office has 
become in recent years, on an average, a much older service; and 
if in any industry this tendency is manifest, a dramatic decrease in 
average sick absence is not perhaps to be expected, though, of course, 
it is hoped for. Medical selection of lives by examination at entrance 
ought to be a factor in reducing the sick absence in any particular 
industry. But here each industry has its own particular requirements 
to consider; and in a whole-time, whole-life industry such as the Post 
Office, with its sick pay and pension arrangements, a rather stricter 
medical actuarial view of entrants has to be taken than might be 
necessary in other industries with a different organisation. For 
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example, a boy or a girl with a well-compensated lesion of the heart 
may be able to do an average day’s work through an average life- 
time—time alone can show—but in such an industry as the Post 
Office their acceptance might not be a justifiable medical risk. 

There is one small administrative measure that we have in the Post 
Office and that tends, I think, to reduce sick absence; and this is the 
privilege accorded of allowing a day off duty upon an employee’s own 
letter of explanation; and I think many industries would do well if 
they adopted that. It is a recognition that we are not all machines; 
that we all occasionally need a day off; and this occasional day may 
be enough to alter one’s physical and mental horizons. Also it is 
of great help in the case of people suffering such disabilities as asthma 
or migraine. One day off in such cases may often save several under 
medical certificate; and we have not found that the privilege has ever 
been seriously abused. Actually, in a group of 5,000 men, in a period 
of 8 years, its use worked out at .8 of a day per man per year. 

If there is any single measure more likely than another to reduce 
sick absence, at any rate in later life, I think it would be regular, 
routine dental conservation. If the employees in every industry could 
be got into the habit of seeing their dentists twice a year, in the same 
taken-for-granted way as they go to their barbers, in order to have 
their teeth regularly scaled and cleaned, and minor cavities properly 
attended to, I am sure that it would do a vast deal to remove a great 
deal of the chronic indigestion and rheumatism so often met with in 
the middle-aged and elderly; and unfortunately there is very little 
provision for this at present for the poorer classes. 

Again environment, lightness and brightness in working-rooms 
and gracious and welcoming colour-schemes of decoration must 
eventually, I feel sure, be reflected in lower sick rates. And it is 
perhaps unnecessary to mention the immense value of encouraging 
hobbies, in the shape of art clubs, musical societies, and indoor and 
outdoor games. With the mechanisation and centralisation in modern 
industry of enormous groups of workers whose bread-and-butter duties 
must almost necessarily be completely uninspiring and monotonous, 
it is in such spheres alone that they can find an outlet for their creative 
energy. And if directors and heads of departments meet their staffs 
on this common field, all the better. It is a very good thing, for 
everybody concerned, if the chairman may sometimes be defeated at 
darts or tennis by the office-boy. 

Lastly, I am quite sure, as has been said, that there are far more 
people who are ill because they are unhappy than people who are 
unhappy because they are ill; and that is largely a question of what 
may be called atmosphere. If you have health radiating from above, 
it will permeate down, and I am sure a great deal depends on the 
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personality of the people chosen as supervisors of staffs. You must, 
of course, have the necessary amount of technical knowledge of the 
processes or duties involved. But, having got that, if you have a 
supervisor with a real love for his fellow men and women and an 
ability to be blind at the right moment, then you have a treasure 
that you should hang on to for all you are worth. I am quite sure 
that that is one of the chief factors in reducing sick absence—that sort 
of supervision. In other words, the happy ship is much more likely 
to be the healthy ship, and incidentally the more efficient ship as well. 





Reform in Highway 
Administration 


By R. C. Jarvis 


WO names in particular separate the old turnpike roads—the 
“wicked ways ’’ and “‘ foundrous highways ’’ of a hundred 
and fifty years ago—from the macadamized surfaces of the well- 
engineered roads of the early part of the last century—the names of 
Thomas Telford—Southey’s ‘‘ Pontifex Maximus ’’—and John 
Loudon McAdam—‘‘ McAdam the Magician.’’ 

It is indeed a strange thing that the centenaries of these two great 
reformers in the same field should fall so closely together,! a fact 
which has quite naturally resulted in the story of the reform in high- 
way administration of a century ago being woven—recently at least 
—almost exclusively around the names of these two great men, to 
the neglect, to some considerable extent, of the somewhat less personal 
but none the less invaluable part played in these reforms by the 
various Departments of State. The modern fashion in centenaries 
coupled with the recent partiality for biography combine to encourage 
the public at large, and indeed public servants also, generally to 
overlook or to neglect very real contributions made towards reforms 
by Departments and servants of the State, merely on account perhaps 
of the less personal nature of their contribution. Particularly is this 
the case in the reform of highway administration where to insist upon 
the part played by the General Post Office for instance, under the 
Postmaster-Generalship of the Earl of Chichester,? or by the then 
newly constituted Board of Agriculture under Sir John Sinclair? and 
Arthur Young‘ is in no wise to belittle the solid achievements of 
Telford and McAdam. 

It may not therefore be thought amiss to reconsider in this paper 
in the light of contemporary documents, the part played by the State 
and by public servants, in the important reform movement whose 
aim it was to win back the administration of the highways from the 
inefficient and irresponsible so-called trusts into whose hands it had 
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most improperly fallen, and place it back into the charge of efficient 
and responsible elective bodies. 

So far as concerned the history of highway administration prior to 
the modern growth of trade, and consequently of transport, it seems 
very likely that the bad state of the medieval roads has been con- 
siderably exaggerated, for one authority® at least has declared that he 
considers the highways in the time of Edward III (1327-77) to have 
been kept almost certainly in a far better state of repair than the turn- 
pike roads of George III (1760-1820) four hundred and fifty years 
later. At this earlier age almost all the traffic upon the roads, both 
as regards the many travellers themselves, and merchandise also 
except for the heaviest and the bulkiest, were carried upon the backs 
of animals® either by saddle or pannier (the latter similar to the 
pannier ponies that still serve the grouse moors which are off the 
beaten track to-day). The roads or ‘‘ causeways’’’ therefore 
suffered but little serious ‘‘ wear and tear’ from the actual traffic 
making use of them, the principal depreciation being occasioned by 
such natural occurrences as floods and rains. The damage thus 
suffered was made good either by means of ad hoc grants by the 
Crown of pavage® or pontage® to the lords of the manor, upon whom 
in common law some vague liability rested, or to other interested 
persons or bodies, or more likely the roads and bridges were cared 
for, as the poor were, as acts of piety by the religious houses. It 
therefore came about that the dissolution of the religious houses in the 
reigns of Henry VIII and his son Edward VI had the unlooked for 
consequence of depriving the highways and bridges of their one 
reliable source of maintenance. To such an extent in fact had the 
religious houses been relied upon in this regard that upon their 
dissolution it was impossible to prove ‘‘ what hundred, riding, wapen- 
take, city borough, town, or body politic, ought of right ’’ actually 
to maintain the bridges. The responsibility was thereupon, by the 
so-called Statute of Bridges,!° laid to the Justices in Quarter Sessions, 
who were enjoined to collect “‘ such reasonable aid and sum of money 
as they shall think by their discretions convenient and sufficient,’’ 
to keep the bridges in maintenance and repair. The upkeep of the 
roads was laid upon the inhabitants of the parish, whose liability in 


5 J. E. Thorold Rogers, The Economic Interpretation of History, p. 484. 

6L. F. Salzman, English Trade in the Middle Ages, pp. 203-4; but cf. Jusserand, 
English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages (1905 ed.), p. 90, and History XVII, 

. 246-50. ° 
ix! 7 T ee heard the word “‘ causey ’”’ still in local use in East Anglia and the North. 
cf. O.E.D. 
: 8 Numerous such grants have been calendared in the Patent Rolls and Fine Rolls. 
Calendar of Fine Rolls, 42 Edward III, 26th April, 1368, for instance, authorised the 
collection of pavage at Kensington and Hammersmith. 

§ Calendar of Patent Rolls, 7 Edward I, 6th November, 1279, for instance, authorised 
collection of Pontage at Huntingdon Bridge. 
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common law was further strengthened in 1555, and the so-called 
statute labour, to which the inhabitant of the parish could be sum- 
moned by merely posting a notice in the parish church, thus enacted, 
remained the principal resource of parochial road administration 
until even later than the passing of the various Turnpike Acts.!2_ The 
superintendence of this statute labour fell to the parochial road sur- 
veyor, not himself a surveyor ex professo but chosen from among 
the ordinary inhabitants of the parish by the Justices sitting in a 
special session, known as the Highway Sessions.14 The duty and the 
cost of maintaining the roads, which became thus a local burden, was 
and remained an equitable local charge so long as the use of the road 
remained primarily a local use. But with the break-up of the feudal 
system and with the change in the system of goods production in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the parishes were no longer 
capable of providing, nor could they be expected to provide a compre- 
hensive highway system able to cope with the increasing volume of 
heavy through traffic—traffic in which the parishes themselves were 
often not in any way concerned. Often the parishes, which by geo- 
graphical accident chanced to lie across the great trunk roads, had 
little or no interest in their maintenance,” and the ‘‘ wear and tear ”’ 
of these highways imposed upon the parishes a burden which they 
could no longer be expected to bear. 

As Defoe has it (an early traveller whose Tours, judiciously 
studied, are a primiary source containing much material of value to 
the historical student of the early eighteenth century), “‘ the Roads 
have been plow’d so deep and Materials have been in some Places 
so difficult to be had for Repair of the Roads, that all the Surveyors 
Rates have been able to do nothing; nay the very whole Country has 
not been able to repair them; that is to say it was a Burthen too great 
for the poor Farmers.’’!® 

The difficulty was met by applying the novel principle that “ all 
persons ought to contribute to the repair of the roads in proportion 
to the use they made of them.’’ The application of this principle 
would have the effect of removing the incidence of the cost from off 
the land through which the roads passed, to lay it upon the actual 
traffic passing over the roads. 

‘« This necessarily brought the country to bring these Things before 
the Parliament, and the Consequence has been that Turnpike Toll- 
bars have been set up.on the several great Roads of England... . 

i Beets webb History of English Local Government, vol. V., pp. 23-4 and 28. 

13 See infra. 
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at which Turnpikes, all Carriages, Droves of Cattle, and Travellers on 
Horse-back, are oblig’d to pay an easy Toll.’’!’ 

The Justices of Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire and Cambridge- 
shire, petitioning Parliament in 1663, secured authority’ thereby to 
erect bars and to levy tolls, by an enactment which was to be the first 
of a long series of literally thousands of Turnpike Acts. 

The earlier of these Acts thus took the administration of the high- 
ways out of the hands of the parishes to place it under the control 
of the Justices of the County sitting either in Special or Quarter 
Sessions, and to these Justices it looked likely that all highway 
authority would ultimately pass. In the reign of Anne,!® however, 
an entirely new type of authority was set up, namely the Turnpike 
Trustees, consisting of local gentlemen with a property qualification, 
but who were not required to be Justices at all, nor, more important 
still, were they to be held responsible to any higher local or central 
authority. Although many defects in this new turnpike system must 
have been apparent even at this time, yet the writers and observers 
of that day, expecting great things of the new scheme, considered it 
a credit and honour to their generation, and supposed ‘“‘ it more than 
probable that posterity may see Roads all over England restored in 
their Time to such Perfection that Travelling and Carriage of Goods 
will be much more easy both to Man and Horse than ever it was since 
the Romans lost this Island.’’2° Within a dozen years, however, of 
the expression of these high hopes, it had to be admitted in most 
responsible circles that not only were the turnpikes doing no good, 
they were doing positive harm, for ‘‘ if the turnpikes were taken 
down, and the roads not touched for seven years they would be a 
great deal better than they are now.’’?! 

To what cause then can this failure of the new system be atrributed ? 
The answer is very largely to be found in the administrative weak- 
nesses of the new trustees, and their freedom from control and audit. 
Although there was indubitably a serious lack of ability and 
experience on the technical side, the failure was primarily in the 
department of administration. Initially the new scheme was at least 
an improvement upon the old, and appeared to justify the confidence 
placed in it. Moreover, the alternative seemed to be to raise a rate 
on the land; but to rate land rather than the traffic would not only 
have been inequitable, it was not feasible, for without doubt the 
method of further rating land would inevitably have met with failure, 
since the rating authorities would certainly have preferred low rates 


M Tbid., vol. 2, p. 519. 

18 75 Charles II, c. i. The word ‘‘ Turnpike ’’ itself was not used in a statute how- 
ever until 7-8 William III. c. 0 (1605-06). 

196 Anne, c. 4, and others (1706-07). 

20 Defoe, ob. cit., pp. 521 and 527. 

21 Robert Phillips in a Dissertation to the Royal Society, 1737. 
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and bad roads to higher rates and improved roads; and not without 
some justification, for merely indifferent roads would in fact have 
answered all the requirements of those whose traffic was light and 
local, and who paid the rate, although such roads would have fallen 
far short of the standard demanded by the heavy through traffic, 
which would have escaped such a rate altogether. Nor would parlia- 
ment vote the necessary funds from a central source.” But the policy 
of taking the administration of the highways away from the County 
Justices, and placing it in the hands of certain ad hoc committees of 
Turnpike Trustees, committees which were not to be responsible to 
any public authority, local or central, committees in fact the sole 
qualification for membership of which was merely to be a gentleman, 
was a course pregnant with very grave dangers. And by the middle 
of the eighteenth century it had brought forth its fruits. 

The last Act to be passed giving authority to the Justices in 
Quarter Sessions found its way to the statute book in 1713,” and 
thereafter all new Acts gave power to the Trustees. Even the old 
Acts (which had been granted for a period of years only) when they 
fell for renewal, were re-enacted in such a form as to contain no new 
provision to require the Trustees to submit their accounts to any public 
authority for control or audit. Indeed each new generation of Turn- 
pike Trustees ‘‘ succeeded in obtaining a greater measure of freedom 
from legislative or executive supervision in the expenditure of their 
income .... They could spend what they pleased, borrow what they 
pleased, and manage the business as they pleased.’’*4 And it was in 
the matter of borrowing that the most serious defects were to be 
found. Apart from “ the usual eighteenth-century jobbery,’’® in the 
absence of any statutory provision limiting the extent of their 
borrowing and mortgaging, and in the absence of any parliamentary 
or executive control, many trustees incurred such enormous debts, 
that one hundred per cent. of the tolls was only just sufficient to clear 
the mortgage interest, and so soon as any increase showed the slightest 
sign of accruing the trusts incurred further indebtedness almost forth- 
with ‘‘ so that the contribution levied on individuals using the road 
became directed to purposes wholly different from their repair.’’6 
Sometimes the roads, like the poor, were farmed out, often the mort- 
gagees themselves were in possession of the toll-bars and, in any case, 
as likely as not the road remained wellnigh impassable. If the road 
remained thus in disrepair the only recourse in law was for some 
interested party to indict the parish under the pre-turnpike Acts, a 
procedure laying an entirely unjustified burden upon the parish, for 


2 ¢f, Sir Henry Parnell, Treatise on Roads (1833), pp. 263-4. 
°3.73 Anne, c. 17. 

*t Webbs, ob. cit., p. 119. 
% Ibid., p. 135. 

6 Ibid., p. 141. 
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the parish had no control whatsoever over the Trust, and more likely 
than not had already provided its stipulated proportion of statute 
labour for the turnipike road, which under the Act of 1714 the Trusts 
were empowered to enforce. 

In the meantime, the essential unwisdom—indeed the positive 
danger—of setting up such bodies as these Trustees, enjoying powers 
based upon Acts drafted primarily in the interests of the Trusts 
themselves and their mortgagees, bodies functioning entirely free of 
any audit or of any requirement to account to some competent public 
authority, became very obvious to all who had any concern for 
public business or finance. Nor did the consolidating Act of 1773, 
the General Turnpike Act®’ in any way place a limit to the unjust 
powers which had been acquired by the Trustees, and which were 
being so flagrantly abused by them. 

It is not to be wondered at that this failure on the administrative 
side was reflected in similar inefficiency in the technical departments. 
Indeed the Webbs in their standard history of Local Government*® 
observe that ‘‘ to the student of public administration it is interesting 
to see how the imperfection of the financial machinery destroyed the 
whole of efficacy of the many parliamentary devices for preserving 
the roads.”’ 

From contemporary evidence it is easy to show that it was fairly 
general for many roads to be usable only in the summer and dry 
weather. The Hon. John Byng, of the Inland Revenue,” who took 
a great pride in the road, yet leaves it on record that in the Midlands 
in 1789, “‘ the road and the soil of the vale are so deep and bad 
that I should think there was no stirring in winter.’’ And again there 
was ‘‘ such a twelve miles of floundering this morning as much to 
fatigue ourselves and our horses,’’*? while the numerous cart ruts in 
the roads were filled in only by pulling down neighbouring ruins 
which were themselves of historical interest. The Peterborough road 
was rough and impassable in winter, and when he came upon a 
road near Boston (about which he does not complain), its course was 
so ill defined that he ‘‘ contrived to lose his way by keeping straight 
on instead of turning to the right and wander’d two miles out of his 
road.’’3! To Arthur Young, the first secretary to the new Board of 
Agriculture, another reliable observer of this period, one road here 
is ‘‘ disgraceful,’’ another there is ‘‘ appalling,’’ while a third less 
than forty miles from the capital ‘‘ is a disgrace, even to an age of 
barbarism.”’ 

The awful disrepair then into which the highways in general had 


27 13 George IIT, c. 84. 
28 Webbs, ob. cit., p. 139. 
29 Infra. 
30 Torrington Diaries, vol. 2, pp. 29 and 59. 
31 Tbid., pp. 64 and 223. 
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now fallen pressed most heavily upon the rising industrial class, in 
so far as it prevented the easy transit of foodstuffs into the growing 
towns, and of manufactured goods out of them. Parliamentary 
pressure was therefore brought upon the government of the day, 
but little was done beyond appointing a Committee of the House of 
Commons to inquire into the matter, a Committee which sat in one 
form or another for almost the whole of the opening quarter of the 
last century. 

To this Committee the various pseudo-scientific and self-styled 
technicians proposed in all seriousness positively preposterous notions 
with regard to road construction and legislation.*2 

““ Tt is difficult,’’ observe the Webbs, ‘‘ to see how the House of 
Commons would have got out of these meanderings if it had not been 
for the energetic intervention of two government Departments and 
the emerging under the patronage of the chiefs of these Departments 
of two experienced enthusiasts, Thomas Telford and John Loudon 


McAdam. ... The urgent need for a better system of land com- 
munication was being consciously felt by powerful sections of the 
community... The first effective steps came from the Post Office. . . 


(and) meanwhile another department of the national government had 
been bestirring itself in the attempt to get a better administration of 
the roads, the Board of Agriculture.’ 

As the old Board of Agriculture had been constituted only as 
recently as 1793, its interest in the highways could not of necessity 
have been of as long duration as that of the Post Office. As a 
department of State the latter had during the last few centuries under- 
gone a complete transformation from its earlier purpose; previously 
mainly political, it was now becoming increasingly economic. 
Originally the King had maintained his own posts, and a Master of 
Posts was in office as such in Tudor times,** when a crown service was 
maintained to Dover and to Berwick, a service further extended 
by Charles I. A regular post had, of course, of necessity to be main- 
tained in earlier days between the capital of the court when the 
medieval king ‘‘ went on progress,’’ and it is of interest to note in 
passing that one petitioner took five years to catch up King John 
in his meanderings, a fact which might, of course, be owing to a bad 
intelligence system rather than poor transport facilities. 

Certainly with the increase of trade and communication in Tudor 
and early Stuart days, powerful new interests made themselves felt, 

32 cf., W. Deacon, Remarks on Conical and Cylindrical Wheels (1808), pp. 19, 24 
and 28, with regard to wheel restrictions; R. L. Edgworth, Essay on the Construction of 
Roads and Carriages (1817) with regard to iron paving, and M. de Large, Memoir (1808) 
passim, with regard to stationary engines for traction purposes. 

33 Webbs, ob. cit., pp. 166-167. 


34 J. C. Hemmeon, The History of the British Post Office, PP. 97-98. 
35 Sir Brian Tuke was Master of the Posts in 1533. 
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so that at the beginning of the seventeenth century the King’s Govern- 
ment took a hand in the matter of the mails. Thereafter whatever 
else might suffer delay upon the King’s highway, one commodity in 
England travelled quickly, His Majesty’s Mails. Ever since the 
Crown had taken over the responsibility for a postal service at the 
beginning of the century the speed at which the mails moved had 
been increasing. Each of the mail roads radially from London had 
its regular service, with post houses at all principal towns.** To effect 
and to maintain an ever greater speed along these mail roads was an 
exceedingly difficult thing, for the various difficulties in the way of 
the Post Office of the day were all but insuperable. For instance, 
extraordinary as it may sound, there was an almost incredible lack 
of information in the capital as to which routes quite important towns 
lay upon, for the first road maps were not to be published until John 
Ogilby’s Britannia appeared after the Restoration.*’ The Post Office 
therefore to remedy this deficiency had firstly to prepare tables 
showing the list of towns lying along the great trunk roads. One such 
list, for instance, dated 1674, and still preserved, shows the “‘ principal 
places on the post roads to York, Chester, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Yarmouth, Derby, Edinburgh, Newcastle and Dover, and the number 
of miles and stages between each.’’® 

With accounts such as these before them, the officials in London 
felt more confident, and more able to issue reprimands when occasion 
seemed to call for this course, on account of alleged slowness of the 
mails on certain of the routes. But closer inquiry sometimes brought 
it to light that the reprimands might be unjustified, the apparent slow- 
ness being more properly accounted for not by slowness of the repri- 
manded officials but by reason of incorrect accounts of the mileages 
kept at Head Office.*® It was therefore enacted“ in 1711 (the Post- 
master-Generalship had been instituted the year previous) that all 
post roads should be measured by Post Office officials, and that such 
records should be deposited for future reference in the three capitals, 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. Before Anne’s successor, the first 
of the Georges, had vacated the throne, a contemporary could leave 
it on record that, 

‘the Post Office, a Branch of the Revenue formerly not much 

valued, but now by the additional Penny upon Letters, and by 

the visible Increase of Business in the Nation, is grown very con- 

siderable .. . The Penny Post, a modern Contrivance of a private 

Person . . . is now made a Branch of the General Revenue by 


36 A. Brvant, The England of Charles II, p. 154. 

37 1675. Ogilby had been officially appointed Geographer and Cartographer to H.M. 
The King. ; 

38 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series 1, 1673-1675, Pp. 494. 

39 J. C. Hemmeon, ob. cit., p. 103. 
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the Post Office; and though for a time it was subject to Miss- 
carriages and Mistakes, yet now it is come also into so exquisite 
a Management that nothing can be more exact.’’4! 


As the century grew, however, the growing commercial public 
required the delivery of its mails to be not only more exact but more 
speedy also, and the Post Office set itself to satisfy the public’s 
justifiable demand. Now although coaches (of a sort) had been upon 
the streets of London for a hundred and fifty years, no one had yet 
thought of utilising them to replace the foot-runners and mounted 
post-boys, who carried the royal mail. The idea came into the capital 
from the West Country, when in 1784 a theatre proprietor of Bath 
ran a mail coach into London. 

Before the century was out the method was all but universal. But 
the close of the century was witnessing a change in the political sphere 
that was to have important repercussions in the field of highway 
administration. The Act of Union in 1800, bringing as it did the 
Irish to Westminster, placed, as might be supposed it would, a very 
severe tax upon the Holyhead road in particular, and although there 
is no reason to suppose that this road was appreciably worse than 
many other roads in the kingdom, it certainly was a severe handicap 
upon a particular class of travellers, namely, the Irish Members of 
Parliament, who were very favourably placed to air their grievances. 
To the Post Office, therefore, as the interested, if not the responsible, 
department fell the task of reconditioning the road. But the Post- 
master-General, however, after some inquiry failed to secure the 
practical parliamentary support he had been led to expect, and in 
the meantime the road did nothing but get worse. ‘‘ In parts,’’ it 
was reported,*? ‘‘ the ruts are up to the bed of the coaches,’’ while 
in others the road ‘‘ requires walling to prevent the carriages falling 
down precipices 300 or 400 yards perpendicular.”’ 

In 1807 the Earl of Chichester, a man keenly interested in road 
reform (who was himself a Trustee of a Turnpike Trust in Sussex) was 
appointed Postmaster-General,** and in 1810, without parliamentary 
authority, Thomas Telford, the erstwhile stonemason (who had been 
employed as a mason on the rebuilding of Somerset House*) and 
already a rising civil engineer, was appointed to supervise the whole 
length of the Holyhead road, “‘ so that now for the first time in 
England, or at all events for the first time since the ancient ways 
were laid down by the Romans, a road was to be constructed on 
scientific principles.’ Apart from the fact that such scientific recon- 
struction of the road was sadly needed (for there were parts of road 
where scarcely anything dared to travel save His Majesty’s Mails) 


41 Defoe, ob. cit., vol. I, p. 343. 

42 Report of the Assistant Superintendent of Mail Coaches, 1808. 
43 H. Joyce, History of the Post Office to 1843, Pp. 433- ’ 

44 Sir Alexander Gibb, The Story of Telford, pp. 6 and 8. 
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there were the almost insurmountable difficulties on the administrative 
side, for the road was being ‘“‘ controlled ’’ by no less than twenty- 
three different Turnpike Trusts. Here is not the place“ to tell of how, 
despite all these difficulies, Telford made for the Post Office an un- 
qualified success of this royal mail route, after an expenditure (money 
well spent) of over half a million pounds, and over another hundred 
thousand on the Menai Bridge. Truly has it been said of him that ‘‘ he 
scored the map of Britain with his enterprises.’’ Now well on the 
way to general reform, the General Post Office turned its attention 
to the Glasgow mail road, which was— 


““ in so ruinous a state as often seriously to delay the mails and 
endanger the lives of travellers ’’ (it is noteworthy that ‘‘ delay ”’ 
of the mails is placed first) “‘. . . one day the coach and horses 
fell [through the bridge] over Eden Water into the river, where 
a passenger was killed, the coachman survived only a few days, 
and several other persons were dreadfully maimed; two of the 
horses being also killed.’’4° 


Even after the accident, the bridge, which was so narrow as to 
provide only a single track, was left unrepaired. Following the 
publication of this Report the Post Office was relieved to secure a 
grant by Act of Parliament of £50,000 to be spent upon this road. 
The task was again allotted to Telford, who engineered the present 
trunk road, cutting down the distance from London to Glasgow to 
400 miles. Motorists to-day will doubtless remember that one can 
as a consequence soar up the Beattock Pass with never a change of 
gear, scarcely noticing at all the upward gradient, so finely is the 
whole thing engineered. 


In the meantime, the Postmaster-General was anxious to 
accelerate the mails on the other routes, and the Earl of Chichester, 
giving evidence before Sir Thomas Baring at the House of Com- 
mons,*” spoke of the general desire in the public on the one hand 
and in the Postmaster-General on the other that the carriage of mails 
should be accelerated. The Department therefore pressed the con- 
tractors for the mail coaches to speed up the services, but the con- 
tractors only responded with complaints as to the general state of 
the roads. ‘‘ When we wished to accelerate the rate to Bristol,’’ Lord 
Chichester continued, ‘‘ it was stated that if the roads about London 
were as good as they were about Bristol the contractors could very 
easily accelerate their pace.’”” The Postmaster of Bristol was there- 
fore written to in this regard, and reply was received that the improve- 
ments round Bristol were principally owing to a Mr. McAdam. Lord 


45 Vide Sir Alexander Gibb, ob. cit., chapter VI. 

46 Report of the Select Committee on the Carlisle-Glasgow Road, 28th June, 1815. 

§7 Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons—on Mr. McAdam’s Peti- 
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Chichester directed the Postmaster to make inquiries concerning these 
improvements in the West “‘ in the hope that similar improvements 
might be made in the vicinity of London, by which the correspondence 
of the country might be very materially and advantageously 
accelerated.’’48 
McAdam, with his infectious enthusiasm for the highways, proved 
only too anxious to co-operate with the government department, and 
the fact that one cannot now think of McAdam without at once 
thinking of roads is itself the greatest tribute to his fame—his name, 
although misspelled, has entered the English language. The reforms 
which he advocated were of two kinds, the one administrative and 
the other technical. It is, perhaps, something of a pity that McAdam’s 
name should, so far as concerns the public at large, be so closely 
associated with the technical side to the exclusion of the administrative, 
the more so in view of his strong views upon administrative reform. 
Himself a Deputy Lieutenant of his own county of Ayrshire and a 
Turnpike Trustee, he had had some administrative experience in 
America as an “‘ Agent for the sale of Prizes ’’ during the Civil War; 
he had been taken into England and the West Country by reason of 
his Admiralty appointment as a “‘ victualling agent for the Navy in 
the Western Ports,’’ while it was his experience in particular as 
Surveyor-General to the Bristol Trust, that led him to advocate the 
administrative reforms in highway governance which he did. He 
very strongly favoured amalgamating the Trusts, centralising control, 
and advancing the road surveyors to a higher professional status. 
The standards hitherto of the road surveyor both under the parish 
and under the Turnpike Trust had been lamentably low. 
‘‘ The term ‘ surveyor of the Turnpike roads ’ implies much, 
but if we examine what sort of men they are, what they have 


been, and what they do . . . we shall be led to think them not 
only very improperly chosen but that they are literally ‘ sur- 
veyors ’ in an ocular sense only. . . They generally have some 


other employment as tradesmen, and but a small pittance as sur- 
veyors that they cannot afford to spend much time on the roads.’’*? 


And again from another source, surveyors of the roads are 
‘‘ almost without exception very low people, many of them old, or 
ruined tradesmen, people without any kind of character which is 
absolutely necessary for such surveyors.’’”°° The requirement for a 
surveyor was to be a man of a higher social status, education and 
ability, who should become a surveyor ex professo, and should be 

48 Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Turnpike Roads and 
Highways, 18th July, 1820, p. 17. 

49.W. Deacon, op. cit., p. 83. , 

30 Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1823, cf. also Webb, 
op. cit., p. 211. 
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strictly trained to follow a skilled profession, or as McAdam himself 
said, ‘‘ a scientist and a gentleman.’ 

It is of course impossible within the scope of this paper to deal 
with McAdam’s reforms on the technical side,*! but his method of 
roadmaking, which almost immediately became world famous, 
embodied an idea, which like many a great idea, was childishly simple 
in itself, but entirely revolutionary at the time. After a series of 
grotesque experiments, the legislators had decided ‘‘ upon scientific 
proof ’’ that the real damage to the highways was being done to them 
by wheels; it behove these legislators therefore to legislate against 
such damaging things as wheels,*? and all their efforts were being bent 
to this end. 

McAdam with the novelty and the simplicity characteristic of 
genius asked, “‘ since you have admittedly failed to suit your traffic 
to the roads, why not.attempt to suit the roads to the traffic? ’’ and 
to take the question seriously required a revolution in mental outlook. 
It was to achieve his proposed purpose that he suggested constructing 
a hard artificial flooring upon all roads, into which the wheels could 
not cut, and over which the wheels could therefore pass without 
friction. 

“In all Reports of Committees on the subject of roads,’’ he 
told the House, ‘‘ they seem to have had principally in view the 
construction of wheeled carriages, the weights they were to draw, 
and the breadth and span of the wheels: the matter of the roads 
on which these carriages were to travel has not been so well 
attended to.’’®? 

It was a matter to be well nih attended to later, for with success 
to recommend it, the new system spread as it deserved to spread, 
and a ‘‘ macadamized road ’’ soon became a household word. More- 
over, McAdam had not only been like Telford, proved a success, he 
had actually introduced a cheaper method, so that those Trusts that 
were not induced to copy his method because of its new principles, 
were constrained to do so because of its cheapness. To foreigners 
England was no longer a “hell for horses,’’ for within a very few 
years a French observer remarks “‘ during my travels in England 
I everywhere admired the superior excellence of their roads as com- 


pared with the generality of our own.’ 


51 Vide J. L. McAdam, Remarks on the Present System of Roadmaking (1820), 
statim. Cf. also Mrs. Roy Devereux, John Loudon McAdam (1936) statim. 

82 W. Deacon, ob. cit., pp. 24 and 28.’Cf. also Observations on Wheel Carriages, by 
Mr. Booth, and Observations, by Mr. Cummings, both reprinted in Correspondence with 
the Beard of Agriculture, vol. vii (1811), and The Report of the Broad-Wheels and Roads 
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Highways of the Kingdom, 19th June, 1809. 

533 Observations to the Highways of the Kingdom, presented to the Committee of the 
House of Commons, 14th June, 1811. Cf. also McAdam, Remarks on the Present System 
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In the technical department then it was scarcely possible to oppose 
the McAdam reforms. Such further reforms, on the administrative 
side, he contended, such as the amalgamation of the Trusts would lead 
to more exact estimating, more efficient contracting, more uniform 
accounts, and therefore more effective management of the funds of 
the different Trusts. But it was in the department of administration 
that reform was met with real obstruction. The Trusts were most 
open and anxious to adopt the reformed technique, but they were 
very secretive with regard to their accounts. ‘‘I made it my 
business,’” McAdam said, ‘‘ to inquire of the surveyors as to the 
expenses of materials, cartage, day-labourers, etc., then I took what 
pains I could with the gentlemen of the country .. .’’ but from these 
and the other gentlemen of the Trusts he was met by nothing but 
blank opposition and obstruction against which it was difficult if not 
impossible for McAdam to make headway without some further 
official backing. This backing was to come from the Board of Agri- 
culture. 

The credit, therefore, of securing for McAdam the official recog- 
nition so necessary for the success of his administrative reforms does 
not belong to the Post Office, but to this newly formed Department, 
which with all the vigour of youth was labouring with unremitting 
effort towards reform; and now it was that the two distinct move- 
ments towards reform, that initiated on the one hand by the Post 
Office and carried out by Telford, and that on the other originating 
in McAdam and now being sponsored by the Board of Agriculture, 
became united, and with this additional influence, were to go forward 
to success.» The Board of Agriculture in its first chief, Sir John 
Sinclair, had a most remarkable man, of a positively extraordinary 
catholicity of achievement. He was an innovator in afforestation, he 
founded the herring fishery in Wick, and was a specialist in sheep 
rearing and wool production; he was Member of Parliament, a finance 
expert and a Commissioner of Excise; he was the “‘ author of 367 
publications on every conceivable subject of public controversy,’’ and 
wrote challengingly upon Ossian and its critics; he had taken an early 
interest in road construction, for fired perhaps by the examples of 
highway engineering in Scotland by General Wade on behalf of the 
military, he had, as part of a scheme for the improvement of his 
estates in Caithness, constructed a road across the mountains of 
Ben Cheilt, which had hitherto been regarded as impassable®; he had 
directly introduced the word “‘ statistics ’’ into the English language, 
and indirectly he introduced two more, for he became the patron of 
Colonel Shrapnel and John Loudon McAdam. Sir John’s interest in 
farming generally, and in sheep and wool in particular, together with 


35 Webbs, ob. cit., p. 176. _ 
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his interest in the fisheries in the north of Scotland, led him to press 
Pitt to establish a new Department of State.’ In spite of opposition 
from Fox, who feared the usual jobbery, Pitt at last consented, and 
the Board of Agriculture’s charter was sealed in 1793, with Sir John 
Sinclair himself as its first President, and another enthusiast, Arthur 
Young, as its first Secretary. Young was a farmer of Suffolk extrac- 
tion, whose practical farming, even if it brought him little financial 
success, brought him a wide practical experience which was to be the 
basis of his influence and success as an agricultural reformer. His 
extensive tours both at home and abroad, in search of information, 
his agricultural magazine and his writings generally, and the part he 
took as regards the enclosures, combine to make him an important 
authority for all who are interested in the state of rural England 
about this time. He was indeed the father of modern agriculture. 
The Board of which he now became Secretary differed in its con- 
stitution from the present Ministry or the Board set up by the Board 
of Agriculture Act of 1889, being, as Sir Francis Floud has said, 
rather a Royal Society of Agriculture, a society founded by Royal 
Charter and supported by an annual grant from the Exchequer®® and 
having no concern with fisheries, notwithstanding Sir John’s close 
interest in this department. 

At the very first meeting of the Board, held on 4th September, 
1793, Sir John Sinclair in his inaugural address emphasised the 
necessity of instituting at once a complete agricultural survey of 
every county in the kingdom on lines similar to his statistical account 
of Scotland, and surveyors were therefore appointed to prepare such 
county reports. From these reports, and from personal investiga- 
tions and travels of Arthur Young, it became more than ever 
apparent that the present problems of agriculture could not be 
divorced from the matter of the state of the roads. Fourteen thousand 
head of cattle, for instance, every year made their way out of Scot- 
land to feed the rising towns of the south and the ever-growing 
metropolis. The roads were appalling; the cattle lost not only tone 
but weight, and had of necessity to be sold to graziers to be further 
fattened again before they could be marketed as fatted cattle in 
London. 

There was therefore much dissatisfaction among the farmers with 
regard to 

‘‘ bringing fat cattle, especially sheep to London in the winter 

from the remoter Counties of Leicester and Lincoln where they 

are bred, by which the country graziers are obliged to sell their 
stocks off at the latter end of the summer, namely in September 


37 The Board of Agriculture did not of course take the control of Fisheries from the 
Board of Trade until 1903. 
38 Sir Francis Floud, The Board of Agriculture, pp. 6-7. 
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and October, when they sell cheap, and the Butchers and Farmers 
near London engross them, and, keeping them till December or 
January, sell them though not an ounze fatter than before for an 
advanced price to the Citizens of London: whereas were the 
Roads made good and passable, the City would be served with 
mutton almost as cheap in the Winter as in the Summer or the 
Profit of the Advance would be to the Graziers of Leicester and 
Lincoln shires who were the original Breeders.’’*® 


If this was the sentiment of the farmers in the country, it was 
also the sentiment of the manufacturers in the towns, who looked 
to make their profits from cheapened goods, which depended upon 
cheap labour and therefore upon a low cost of living. Furthermore 
the bad state of the roads limited the size of all country markets 
and this prevented farmers securing the benefits of prices, to say 
nothing of limiting the area within which fish could be transported. 
Fish could be 

‘“‘ carried up to Warwick, Birmingham, Tamworth and Stafford, 
and though they frequently stink before they come thither, yet 
the people seem so eager for them that they buy them, and give 
dear for them too: whereas were the Roads good they would 
come in less time by at least two Days in six, and ten-fold in 
quantity nay some say an hundred times the Quantity be con- 
sumed.’ 

The President of the Board of Agriculture was not yet responsible 
for fishes, but we know from the very practical interest he evinced 
in the fisheries in Scotland he could not have been oblivious to these 
facts. Certainly he was determined upon reform and decided to seek 
parliamentary powers, and in this resolve he had the hearty support 
of his Board. He himself says that it was ‘‘ in obedience to the 
directions of the Board of Agriculture that every exertion has been 
made to improve the highways and turnpike roads of the kingdom, 
and when the President presented a Bill to Parliament its passage 
derived much assistance from several members of the Board.® 

When early in the session of 1806, Sir John Sinclair laid before 
the House of Commons a Bill for reforming the highways administra- 
tion generally, the Bill produced, not an Act ‘‘ but the first of a 
series of Parliamentary Committees on Roads.’’® 

It was before this Committee that McAdam emerged under the 
Board’s patronage, for the Board was determined to secure the exten- 
sion into general practice of McAdam’s new system. McAdam him- 
self ‘‘ spared no gains or expense to make public the results of his 


59 Defoe, ob. cit., vol. 2, p. 531. 
© Defoe, ob. cit., vol. 2, pp. 532-3. 
o Correspondence with the Board on Agriculture, vol. vii, 1811, part 1; Sir John 
Sinclair's intro., p. xiv. and p. xiv. 
Webb, ob. cit., p. 167. 
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observations and experience, and with these intentions printed and 
distributed several tracts upon the subject,’’ instructions and obser- 
vations of which “‘ the Board of Agriculture were pleased to print 
and distribute two editions gratis.’’® 


‘‘ During the greatest part of the Spring of 1819, he (Mr. 
McAdam) has been in attendance upon a Committee of the 
House of Commons and the Board of Agriculture,’ wrote the 
Postmaster-General to the Right Honourable Nicholas Vansittart, 
“and both state the advantages of the system and the benefits 
the Public are likely to derive from his labours and talents.’’*! 


Thus the movement for reform, which had now the support of 
these two powerful Deparments of State, was working hard in a field 
in which the value of their support could not be over-estimated. The 
Postmaster-General who had himself, as already stated, some measure 
of experience as a Turnpike Trustee, backed McAdam’s proposals, 
particularly with regard to the amalgamation of trusts and the employ- 
ment of surveyors of higher status. A meeting, for instance, of groups 
of trustees interested in roads near London was called, and the 
Postmaster-General proposed that in the first instance a single general 
surveyor to replace the various trust surveyors (‘‘ if Mr. McAdam 
could find a person he could recommend ’’) should be given sole 
charge of the five particular turnpike roads in question. It was 
pointed out to the Postmaster-General that the Acts founding the 
Trusts did not give them authority to unite, but it was nevertheless 
agreed that there should be an annual meeting of the different 
trustees to receive the general surveyor’s report as to the road and 
to give directions in that regard. The Postmaster-General was able 
to state in his further evidence with regard to administrative reforms 
that by such co-ordination if not amalgamation it had now become 
possible 


‘‘ to reduce the work to system by requiring at the October meet- 
ing an estimate, not only of the expenditure that will be required 
for the roads in the ensuing Winter, but the quantity of materials 
that would be wanted. We have apportioned out to the different 
parishes the providing of those materials which of itself has pro- 
vided employment for the winter, so that in some instances where 
parishes used statute labour they now receive from the Turnpike 
Trustees money to employ the poor in providing materials.’’® 


It will give some idea of the system—or the lack of system—upon 
which the Trusts had worked hitherto, when we learn that it was 


8 Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Turnpike Roads 
and Highways, 18th July, 1820, p. 17. 

% Loc. cit 

6% Ibid., pp. 19-20. 

* Tbid., p. 21. 
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officially stated in evidence before the Select Committee that no 
comparison in actual figures was possible between the new system 
and the old for ‘‘ the fact is that before Mr. McAdam’s system, there 
was no account kept at all.’’®? One thing at least is certain, the new 
system led not only to efficiency but to reduction of costs. 

Although the Parliamentary Committees reported in favour of 
the reform of all these various Trusts, no action seems to have been 
taken directly beyond the amalgamation in 1826 of certain of the 
principal Trusts near London. 

The need for reform called for more drastic action than this, or 
the mere requirement of 1822 to deposit Balance Sheets with the 
Clerks of the Peace. In 1831, to avoid the inconvenience and the 
expense of renewing each Turnpike Act separately a Turnpike Acts 
Continuance Act was passed, and even later legislation supported 
the Trusts or assisted them in their insolvency,”? while the con- 
temporary press was demanding more radical reform and complete 
abolition. In 1864 a Commission of the House of Commons was 
appointed to make inquiries and report. It reported whole- 
heartedly in favour of complete abolition of the toll system, so that 
from that time no new Turnpike Acts were promoted. Those, how- 
ever, already current were permitted to run their enacted courses, 
so that it was not until 1st November, 1895, that the last Turnpike 
Toll was collected on the King’s Highway, and that toll strangely 
enough on the Holyhead road, which had been the subject of the 
earliest of the reforms. 

Although, from Ministry of Transport figures tolls are still being 
collected in 120 places to-day, these are upon private roads and 
bridges, the people’s roads themselves being free to the people. 

As regards these still existent tolls the lead in the movement for 
their abolition is, as might be expected, being taken by the Ministry 
of Transport, which is offering in approved instances no less than 
60 per cent. of the cost of redemption. 

From 1864 then, the turnpike road commenced to be handed 
back to the parishes; the history of the Road Boards, the founding 
of the Ministry of Transport, and the forming of the Road Fund are 
outside the scope of this paper, while the handing over of certain 
of the great through routes from the District and County Authorities 
to the central government under the terms of the Trunk Roads Act, 
is not so much history—as news. 

It might not be considered out of place in a paper upon the 
relation of public servants to the reform of highway administration, 
to conclude with a brief notice of the Hon. John Byng, already 


67 Loc. cit. 

68 y-2 William IV, c. 50. 

69 4-5 Victoria, c. 59, 1841. 
7 r4-15 Victoria, c. 38, 1851. 
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mentioned, an Inland Revenue servant of the eighteenth century, 
whose diaries,‘ which have but recently become available to the 
public, are likely to prove an important source for the historical 
student and research worker to quarry in search of material with 
regard to the state of English roads and travel generally at the close 
of the eighteenth century. The Hon. John Byng after his discharge 
from the army secured appointment in the Office of the Commissioner 
of Stamps in 1782, and the Inland Revenue records provide evidence 
of his employment until 1794. It is apparent that he conceived a 
great interest in travel and spent almost the whole of his private leave 
in journeying up and down the country, compiling at the same time 
some most readable accounts of his travels. ‘‘ Time runs on,’’ he 
wrote at one time, ‘‘ my holidays will soon expire and I must begin 
to think of the Stamp Revenue and of trudging every morning to 
Somerset Lodge.’’” 

It is unlikely as he was writing, attaching a tavern account every 
now and again, examining a ruin here and a new building there, 
that he thought he was collecting any really valuable historical 
evidence of a country that was passing through a period of rapid 
change, change occasioned by the constantly growing stream of 
traffic upon the roads he delighted to travel. But still he had quite 
a high opinion though of his own jottings—‘*‘ Of all the tours I read, 
I like my own best—well said master! ’’” he wrote flippantly enough. 

And to how many of ourselves might Byng’s own couplet upon 
himself be applied with but slight adjustment:— 

His early days were spent in camps, 
His later days were pass’d at Stamps ?4 


71 Torrington Diaries, vol. I, 1934; II, 1936; III, 1936; IV, not yet published. 
?2 Torrington Diaries, vol. II, p. 246. 

3 Tbid., vol. II, p. 29. 

4 Ibid., vol. I, intro., xxxi. 
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Winter Conference (London), 1937 


. Winter Conference organised by the Central Council of the 

Institute of Public Administration will be held in the Westmin- 
ster City Hall, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.z2, on the 6th and 
7th February, 1937. The Chair will be taken by Lieut.-Colonel A. G. 
Lee, O.B.E., M.C., B.Sc., M.I.E.E., when the following papers will 
be discussed : — 


(A) Saturday Afternoon, 6th February. 


2.30 p.m. OFFICE CONDITIONS IN RELATION TO EFFICIENCY. 
Sydney Larkin, F.S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A. 
J. H. Salmon, O.B.E., F.S.I. 
C. H. Tucker. 
See pages 48 to 72. 
(B) Sunday Morning, 7th February. 
10.30 a.m. OFF THE BEATEN TRACK.? 


Chief Inspector J. Brown, Thames Division of the 
Metropolitan Police, 

H. E. Cox, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C., Public Analyst to the 
Metropolitan Borough of Hampstead and the 
County of Cornwall. 


Capt. F. G. Ramsay, M.B.E., Submarine Superin- 
tendent, G.P.O. 


Capt. H. J. M. Rundle, O.B.E., R.N., Deputy Chief 
Inspector of H.M. Coastguard. 


A. P. L. Sullivan, Station Officer of an L.C.C. Fire 
Brigade. 


A. H. Walker, Food Inspector, Public Health Depart- 
ment of St. Pancras Metropolitan Borough. 


1 These papers will be delivered extemporarily, and are not published in this issue. 








Office Conditions in Relation to 
Efhiciency 


By SYDNEY LarKIN, F.S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A. 
City Treasurer, Coventry 
[Paper to be discussed at the London Winter Conference of the 
Institute of Public Administration, February, 1937] 


[* no sphere in municipal work is the gap between the real and the 

ideal greater than in the case of office conditions. It is, perhaps, 
hardly to be expected that much enthusiasm about office conditions 
could be raised in the average local authority except, perhaps, on the 
rare occasion when circumstances would demand the adoption of a 
thought-out scheme. ‘‘ Never the time and the place and the loved 
one all together ’’ as someone, probably Thomas Hardy, said in 
relation to something else. Municipal offices are only reviewed and 
rebuilt at intervals of more than fifty years and it requires the 
simultaneous appearance of a chief of department, local council and 
architect, all in agreement, and with tremendous foresight on the 
subject of office conditions, in order to produce even a reasonably 
well laid-out municipal office. With the change in office technique 
and the even greater change in quantity of local government—not 
mentioning the changes in organisation which are inevitable in every 
municipality from time to time—it is not difficult to see how soon the 
best office plan will be out of date. The number of town and county 
halls built in any decade is small. The number of municipal offices 
in which conditions are reasonably good is therefore also small. 

In consequence of this, very few offices are laid out on the 
‘‘ straight line ’’ principle whereby there is a completely ordered 
progress of work starting from the incoming mail, the cash office, 
the valuation and meter reading sections, and other initiatory points 
in a municipal finance office, for example, through to the final 
accounts, without any useless backward and forward movement of 
staff. 

Nor is it in every municipal office that office operations are 
scientifically studied in order to see that they are carried out in the 
quickest and least exhausting way. As these operations are usually 
repeated many times, there may be a needless and extensive waste 
of time. Mv experience of municipal offices, in general, is that this 
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is one of their weakest spots and that some of the growth of staffs 
in recent years has been due to the lack of study of office operations. 

Sometimes municipal offices are good in parts. Where, for 
instance, an official has the opportunity to organise and equip a new 
department, he can consider the problem from the theoretical as 
well as from the practical point of view. He can have in mind all 
the operations to be carried out and can consider the most economical 
way of performing them. In such circumstances it is desirable for 
him to have in front of him a plan of the room or rooms and pieces 
of paper cut to scale representing the furniture which he has decided 
is required. The problem is often satisfactorily solved by this method 
and a good new department is the result. In moving wholesale to 
an entirely new set of offices, either with the old equipment or with 
new, this method is essential and, if sufficient thought is given to the 
subject, a minimum of trouble is caused by the move. I regret, how- 
ever, that in several municipal offices within my knowledge the pro- 
cedure is quite different and heads of departments give little thought 
either to the number of staff required for the work or to the method 
of operation or to the lay-out of the office. 

Much difficulty occurs in municipal offices through two outstanding 
causes. The first is that sufficient room for expansion has rarely been 
left in the original lay-out and therefore there is often congestion. One 
does not often see an office with 100 sq. ft. per employee. This con- 
gestion may lead to unsatisfactory work and waste of time in referring 
to filing cabinets, drawers, etc. The ultimate result of overcrowding 
is that departments are broken up into small sections housed in differ- 
ent buildings. One would expect in ordinary commercial life to see 
departments moved wholesale from the original main offices, if such 
should become too small. In municipal life, one sees small sections 
of several departments housed outside. The reduction in efficiency in 
these cases must be enormous. The second cause of inconvenience in 
many municipal offices is the custom of having a large number of 
private offices. Many of these owe their origin to vanity. It is very 
difficult to upset a venerable building by knocking down all inter- 
vening walls of the private offices and creating a large office. A very 
small number of private rooms for interview purposes is necessary 
in the municipal office. Those rooms would, of course, be used for 
interview only and would not be occupied by single officials. 
Common sense though this is (and also fairly common practice in 
non-official life) it is extraordinarily rare in municipal offices. 

Another inconvenience is found where it is customary for members 
of staffs of other sections and other departments to wander into offices 
to transact their ‘‘ business ’’ with individuals. Whether this is 
peculiarly municipal or not I do not know, but it is not conducive to 
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efficiency. It is found that much improvement takes place if certain 
offices are absolutely barred to people not working there. An efficient 
internal telephone system should obviate the necessity for much of 
this moving about from one office to another. 

The question of telephones is an interesting one. As in most 
directions, there is no common standard in the municipal service with 
regard to telephones. Too many telephones, with facilities for 
abuse, are as bad as too few. External instruments should be 
restricted to the necessary minimum. 

It is a commonplace to say that the physical state of the office, 
i.e., the lighting, heating and ventilating, has a great influence on the 
quality of the work which is carried out. Opinions vary as to the 
real effect of bad or good physical conditions of the office. Experts 
have said that their experiments proved that output can be more than 
doubled by having correct conditions. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive the output of a municipal official being doubled, but there can be 
no doubt that the output in the second half of the day would be im- 
proved with good conditions. 

Lighting is a comparatively easy matter. Thanks to the progress 
of electric lighting, it is now possible to give fairly satisfactory lighting 
in the darkest of offices. Tests have shown that the best work is done 
by those employees who are near windows. With poor light, the 
output has fallen as much as 25 per cent. For the reasons mentioned 
earlier, many municipal offices do not receive a great amount of day- 
light but, on the other hand, it is usually not difficult to get the 
council to agree to good lighting,. particularly when the council is 
also the electricity authority. 

Heating and ventilation are quite another matter. The only way 
to do the job properly is to engage experts and to have it done regard- 
less of expense. But this is not always a course which will commend 
itself to the local authority. The offices in question may be in build- 
ings which are destined to destruction at some not distant date, or they 
may be remote rooms in the Town Hall, which has a heating system 
not sufficiently unsatisfactory to justify the heavy expense of a new 
installation. Where central heating is the method used in the Town 
Hall, as it usually is, it is not uncommon to find this supplemented by 
coal fires, gas fires or electric radiators, according to the whim of the 
particular official or to the construction of his room. 

Probably a more important difficulty—certainly more vocal—arises 
from the difference in the constitutions of the employees occupying a 
room. One will demand wide open windows; another cannot stand 
a ‘‘ draught.’’ One will be unable to work when the temperature 
is under 70° while another is stifled at 65°. If the heating and ventila- 
tion are centrally controlled, there is less room for these expressions of 
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personal opinion. I am certain, however, that some official should 
be given the duty of seeing that the temperature is reasonably main- 
tained and, particularly, that the ventilation is adequate. In certain 
offices in Berlin I have noted that the times for opening windows were 
as definitely laid down as the times of the meal intervals 

An important point in present-day offices is the elimination of 
noise. This is of two kinds, external and internal. As regards 
external noise, this is naturally bound up with the question of ventila- 
tion. If the office were constructed to permit of the circulation of 
washed and filtered air, the windows could be kept shut and, if these 
were double windows, external noise would be successfully excluded. 
In the provinces, however, double windows are not at all common. 
Modern ventilation systems are even less common. There is, there- 
fore, no effective way of excluding external noise. Luckily, human 
beings are very adaptable and soon get used to noise. 

Internal noise is a different problem. Not every council will go 
to the expense of adopting all the modern sound-eliminating devices 
that are available. So far as possible, in so far as it cannot be 
eliminated, internal noise should be segregated. My own efforts have 
only been partially successful in this direction. I am both anxious 
and suspicious about the effect of office machinery noise on those who 
are unfortunate enough to have to operate that machinery. 

I think it may be said that municipal offices are comparatively 
clean. They are not, of course, so clean as one’s own house. There 
must be a large amount of hidden dust which is disturbed from time 
to time when certain papers or books are referred to. It is difficult 
to see how perfection may be attained in this matter and it will be 
interesting to hear the experience of central government officials and 
of commerce. 

The conditions of office work, as affected by rules and regulations, 
will I think show great variety even in the same municipality. Much 
will depend on the head of the department. It is undeniable that 
much friction is caused by the breaking of rules and such rules as 
are made should be strictly enforced. Rules as to hours of attendance 
and holidays are usually fixed by the council. They vary, but a 
fairly average rule for time is 9.0 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. with 1} hours for 
lunch, and 12.30 p.m. on Saturdays. Overtime is rare in well- 
conducted offices. Where it occurs, it is not usually paid for. 
Holidays may vary from seven days to twenty-eight days (including 
Sundays) according to the service and grade of official. Twenty-one 
days is often the maximum for other than heads of departments. Bank 
holidays are additional and, depending on local custom, sometimes 
the day after bank holiday. For such occasions as bereavements, 
special leave is usually given. Leave of absence through sickness is 
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a variable thing and I have no information of the practice generally. 
The rule in Coventry is that full pay (less Health Insurance Benefit) 
is paid for the first three months of absence in any calendar year, with 
half-pay for the second three months. After that, the case is con- 
sidered on its merits. 

It is difficult to generalise on municipal practice with regard to 
office “‘ atmosphere.’’ Heads of departments frequently make a 
practice of listening to all plans of juniors as regards study and giving 
advice thereon. In the best offices, the discussion of grievances is 
encouraged. By that means they are quickly removed. I encourage 
the holding of social functions. These have taken the form of suppers, 
dinners, dances, cabaret shows, dramatic performances, summer out- 
ings, football and cricket matches. These functions are naturally 
arranged by the staff and their form changes from time to time. Those 
members of the staff who want to apply for positions elsewhere do 
not hesitate to ask for my opinion on their prospects or for a 
testimonial. 

No account of the conditions in municipal offices would be com- 
plete without a reference to the fact that there is sometimes much 
““ council ’’ and even “‘ party ’’ influence in the control of staff. Not 
even in the best offices can an employee be dismissed except for some 
glaring misdemeanour and it is always possible that influences will 
be brought into play to prevent such action being taken. Slackness 
in conduct which would not be tolerated in a commercial office is often 
permitted to exist in a municipal office simply because the offending 
person and the head official both -know that nothing serious can be 
done about it. The most that can be done is, generally, the with- 
holding of salary increments. 

It is natural that the atmosphere in a municipal office should be 
less ‘‘ competitive ’’ than in a commercial office. Harsh standards 
of speed are, I believe, a rarity in local government. I think it is 
found that the good workers have their own standard which they take 
a delight in keeping up to. The slackers are soon known both by 
their immediate co-workers and by their superiors. They are treated 
with scorn by their equals and, when an opportunity for promotion 
arises, they are ignored by their chief. This particularly applies 
where the departmental staff is not more numerous than 100 or so. 
Where the staff numbers 500 or thereabouts, probably other methods 
of efficiency rating are adopted. It is a feature of the ordinary 
municipal department that the staff are well known to one another 
and to the chief. 
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By J. H. Satmon, O.B.E., F.S.I. 
Director of Lands and Accommodation, H.M. Office of Works 


[| Paper to be discussed at the London Winter Conference of the 
Institute of Public Administration, February, 1937 | 


HE subject of this paper is indeed wide; the term ‘“‘ office con- 
ditions ’’ embraces many things, from the situation and design 
of the building down to the minutia of office equipment, through 
intermediate considerations such as internal planning of the building 
as a whole and of individual rooms, lighting, heating, ventilation, 
sanitary and welfare accommodation, acoustics, wall and floor treat- 
ment and furniture, the whole being related to the study, complex in 
itself, of office organisation. Consideration of ‘‘ Efficiency ’’ alone 
offers a wide scope, even when limited to the efficiency of Govern- 
ment officials, for this body extends through the vast and varied 
range of judicial, administrative, scientific, professional and technical, 
executive, clerical, typing and manipulative workers. 

It is clear therefore that adequate treatment of the subject would 
not only take up much more than the space at my disposal, but 
would require the combined contributions of a large number of 
different experts, including the Industrial Psychologist, or “‘ efficiency 
expert.’’ I do not claim to be the embodiment of all these experts, 
and it will readily be appreciated that some aspects of the subject 
can only be treated generally and superficially. 

There are further difficulties and limitations to which I am subject, 
some arising out of the standpoint from which, necessarily, I speak, 
and others inherent in the subject. 

The Department of which I am a member, deals, broadly speak- 
ing, with the provision and maintenance of accommodation for the 
Civil Services, and it may be noted that office accommodation forms 
a large bulk. These duties need for their performance the services 
of architects, estate and maintenance surveyors, heating, lighting and 
structural engineers and furnishing and supply experts. The officers 
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concerned are in separate professional or technical divisions, but 
work as a team or in units, as occasion may require, under the 
administrative control of the Secretariat. 

Representations regarding office conditions and demands for their 
improvement often originate from the Head of the occupying Depart- 
ment, in many cases following expressions of opinion by the staff in 
occupation. The need for improvement is sometimes indisputable 
and admitted by my Department after investigation, particularly in 
cases of overcrowding arising from causes outside the Department’s 
control, such as increases in staff. Demands for improvement some- 
times arise, however, from a desire to raise the standard of comfort 
or amenity to an extent the necessity for which may be arguable 
and the cost of which, if applied generally, may be considerable. It 
falls to my Department and to the Treasury, who exercise over- 
riding financial control, to adjust the extent to which the aspirations 
of the staff are fulfilled in accordance with the state of the National 
Finances, and it may well be that improvements are, on occasion, 
vetoed on the grounds of expense when the balance is struck between 
the needs of the staff and the capacity of the taxpayer to meet them, 
regard being had to other calls on his pocket. The extent to which 
caution must be exercised in the management of Government Office 
accommodation is indicated by the fact that a total floor area of over 
II,000,000 sq. ft.—-an area that is more than one-third of the site 
area of the City of London—and an aggregate rental value approach- 
ing £2,000,000 per annum, are involved, excluding Post Office 
buildings. e 

It follows from what I have said that my Department, in its 
endeavours to provide efficient accommodation, must consider the 
three main aspects, often conflicting, of functional suitability, comfort 
of the staff and financial economy. The question of efficiency is not 
one with which I am primarily concerned. I may, indeed, be 
regarded as unqualified to speak on that subject since my official 
reaction to claims for improved conditions based on the efficiency 
factor is to look on that factor with suspicion, unless it is fully estab- 
lished either by the requisitioning Department or by independent 
authority. 

Then there is the difficulty of formulating standards of office con- 
ditions requisite to produce the maximum efficiency, in view of the 
very varied nature of the staffs for which we cater and the differing 
character of their duties. One also gets this dual difficulty; that con- 
sideration of some aspects of the problem is still in a stage which can 
only be regarded as experimental in spite of tests and observations 
scientifically conducted over a long period, and even where estab- 
lished scientific facts postulate the existence of certain conditions for 
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the production of maximum efficiency, individuals often react 
perversely to scientifically ideal conditions and find efficiency in 
others. General desiderata can, however, be suggested to cover the 
majority of cases, and, in doing so, I have mainly in mind the massed 
clerical staffs. My remarks will also have an accommodation, rather 
than an organisation basis, as the question of office organisation is 
mainly a matter for the Departments themselves. 


Situation 


The extent to which the situation of a building governs working 
efficiency is not perhaps great, but it is a factor and in some cases 
an important one. For office buildings generally it is, of course, 
wise to avoid a position in which nuisance from noise or other cause 
is likely to arise. We find this particularly desirable in the case of 
telephone exchanges and county courts (although these buildings are 
possibly not covered in the scope of the paper), but as the selection 
of a site for a new building is often affected by other factors, some 
of greater weight, the question of noise may have to be dealt with 
in other ways, e.g., by suitable internal planning which will permit 
of those rooms in which quiet is essential being placed away from 
the noise source or by acoustic treatment where necessary. 

It may be obvious to suggest that the site selected should be such 
as to permit of development in a manner most suitable for the 
proposed user, but as it is the case that the efficiency of the organisa- 
tion depends largely on the proper interrelation of its parts (speaking 
from the accommodation point of view) it is clearly desirable to 
ascertain that such interrelation can be secured in the development 
of a particular site. 

For this reason, the Department does not as a rule commit itself 
to a site until the architect is satisfied, after preparation of sketch 
plans, that a layout which is ideal for the purpose, or as nearly 
ideal as possible, will be practicable. 


Natural Lighting 

I regard an adequacy of natural lighting as one of the most 
important factors affecting the general wellbeing and efficiency of 
office staffs, particularly the general clerical grades. Daylight is un- 
doubtedly the best illuminant for comfort and ease of working, and 
some people prefer to work in daylight of comparatively low intensity 
rather than with more ample artificial light. When the acquisition 
of particular buildings for office purposes is under consideration, it is 
of great importance to pay special attention to the question of natural 
lighting, not only from the point of view of its effect on efficiency, 
but with a view to making the most effective use of the space. 
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The general basis for judging the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
daylight lighting of any interior working position is that during 
ordinary dull weather reasonable people expect sufficient light for 
ordinary purposes at a reasonable distance from an ordinary window. 
The determination of a minimum tolerable value of lighting must 
necessarily therefore be arbitrary to some extent. Although external 
illumination naturally varies in value, there is a reasonably constant 
ratio between the light at any point in a room and the intensity of 
light at the window-sill assuming an unobstructed horizon. The 
ratio can be measured or calculated with tolerable accuracy, and it is 
remarkable how small the “‘ sill-ratio’’ need be before a state of 
inadequacy of light for ordinary purposes is reached. The question 
has been the subject of considerable experiments and research and 
it has been established that, for offices, a sill-ratio as low as 0.4 per 
cent. of 250 foot-candles, the light at the window sill on an ordinary 
dull day, would be the margin of inadequacy and that points enjoying 
a ratio of I per cent. could be regarded as well lit. 

A more practicable test of which use can be made is the ascertain- 
ment of a ‘‘ No sky line,’’ that is a line across a room, often roughly 
parallel to the windows, showing the limit of the area in which direct 
sky illumination is received at table level. Where the external 
obstructions to the sky-light are fairly uniform in height and of 
sufficient magnitude, the area between the ‘‘ No sky line ’’ and the 
windows may safely be regarded as adequately lighted. The results 
obtained by this method correspond if they do not coincide with those 
obtained by measurement of the sill-ratio. 

I find that prospective occupants of a room which is partly 
obstructed often express doubts as to the adequacy of the natural 
lighting even in fine weather when parts of the room enjoying an 
adequate sill-ratio receive a greater quantity of light than is necessary, 
but this is possibly due to the fact that the human eye adapts itself 
to the brighter parts nearer the window and also to the fact that it 
resents the sharp contrasts caused by the blocking out of visible sky 
from parts of the room. 

Apart from the question of visible sky, the effect of light reflected 
by external objects, and by the walls and ceiling of a room, require 
consideration. The benefit of light interiors and light-reflecting sur- 
faces, such as an outside wall faced with white glazed bricks, is 
substantial, but mainly for psychological reasons, in that observers 
are generally unconsciously more impressed by the aspect, cheerful 
or cheerless, visible from the windows than by the light actually 
available in dull weather. The effect of dirt on a white reflecting 
surface is more destructive to light efficiency than dirt on window 
glass. In this connection, I might mention that the Department is 
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frequently pressed to increase frequency of window-cleaning, osten- 
sibly on account of alleged diminution in light. Recent tests arising 
out of research on the Transmission of Light through Window Glasses 
showed that the loss of transmission during six weeks, our normal 
cleaning period, is less than 10 per cent., a large part of the loss 
taking place within a few days of cleaning. 

Artificial Lighting 

Authoritative tests have shown that there is an intimate relation 
between illumination and output, and factors of quality and distribu- 
tion are involved in addition to quantity. 

The Illumination Research Committee, set up in 1923 by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, referred, in a 
report in 1932, to the difficulty of formulating a precise standard of 
illumination as requisite for specific work in view of the adaptability 
of the human eye. ‘“‘ Efficient work can continue to be performed 
for long periods though the eye and possibly the whole system is 
suffering undue strain. Again, the degree of illumination required 
clearly depends on the character of the work.’’ A recommendation 
was then made that with average condition of rooms, light sources 
and fittings, the intensity to be aimed at for ordinary clerical work, 
at the working plane, should be 4 foot-candles,! as an average, with 
a minimum of 3 foot-candles and, for finer work requiring special 
discrimination, 5 and 4 foot-candles as average and minimum respec- 
tively. Previous standards had been at a lower level, but there is no 
doubt that, in the intervening period, intensities generally, both in the 
home and outside, had shown an upward tendency and the demand 
for improvement in offices followed. This rising tendency is still 
continuing and will no doubt be reflected in the results of further 
consideration being continually given to the subject. 

Arguments in favour of light of artificial daylight colour have been 
advanced from time to time and tests carried out some time ago 
on clerical workers showed a distinct preference for light of this 
colour, but personal preference plays a large part in the matter and 
opinions among draughtsmen, for example, were found to differ. To 
obtain artificial daylight or ‘‘ corrected light ’’ entails screening out 
some of the red and yellow rays given by the ordinary incandescent 
lamp so that the percentage of blue light remaining is nearer to the 
value of this figure in daylight. But it has been found that screened 
light has no advantages except in special conditions, e.g., where 
colour discrimination is required, as in dealing with coloured inks 
or papers, or in certain basement rooms deficient in natural lighting 
and requiring a substantial supplement of artificial light. These 


1 A foot-candle is the illumination of a surface placed one foot distant from a source 
of one-candle power, the light falling perpendicularly on the surface. 
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limitations, coupled with the considerable increase in current required, 
do not suggest the use of artificial daylight for normal office purposes. 

The indirect or semi-indirect distribution of artificial light has found 
favour in recent years as reducing the eye-strain and giving a shadow- 
less illumination over the whole room, assuming absence of obstruc- 
tions, such as racks or presses. Decorative conditions, of course, 
require special attention with this reflected light. The difficulty with 
indirect lighting, however, is that the illumination of a room from 
large luminous surfaces produces a feeling of monotony, and the 
Department has endeavoured to avoid a totally indirect system by 
installing small supplementary direct lights, or by painting the ceiling 
with a gloss surface so that bloom points from the lights are reflected 
in it, thus breaking up the monotony of matt white. Occupants con- 
cerned have expressed satisfaction with the latter treatment, and one 
may assume that their efficiency has, to say the least, not suffered. 
An incidental advantage is the less rapid deterioration of lighting and 
less frequent necessity for redecoration. 

The extent of the lighting problem in Government offices in so far 
as cost is concerned may be gauged from the fact that the number of 
electricity units consumed in offices in the London area alone, ex- 
cluding the Houses of Parliament, the British Museum, Royal Mint 
and Tower of London, was of the order of 5 millions in 1935. 


Heating and Ventilation 


The precise form of the heating system installed in offices is of 
less importance in relation to the efficiency of the staff than to other 
factors, e.g., structural, economic, flexibility, accessibility and so on, 
provided that it is such as to maintain healthy and comfortable work- 
ing conditions. For this reason, I need not enter into a detailed com- 
parison of the relative merits of various systems. It is clear that for 
large buildings, some form of central heating as against local methods, 
such as open fires, anthracite stoves, gas fires, etc., is necessary, as 
providing a more uniform distribution of warmth. The open coal 
fire is cheerful and vitalising, but is unsuitable in large rooms where 
the comfort of the occupants depends on their proximity to the fire. 

The panel or radiant system of heating has developed in recent 
years and has the advantage that its efficiency is achieved with a 
somewhat lower air temperature, which tends to greater comfort 
among the occupants. Structural considerations are, however, in- 
volved. 

Note that I refer to the ‘‘ comfort ’’ of the occupants and not to 
the maintenance of a specific temperature, for the efficiency of the 
individual depends on what has been called his ‘‘ warmth comfort,’’ 
which is affected by rate of the heat-loss from the body and influenced 
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not only by the temperature of the air in the room, but by other 
environmental factors such as the radiation from the surroundings, 
the velocity and humidity of the air. The effect of the last-named 
item can for practical purposes be ignored within the ranges of tem- 
perature commonly found in this country; at ordinary room tempera- 
tures large changes in humidity have but a small influence in feelings 
of warmth. The practice in this connection of combating a complaint 
of a too ‘‘ dry ’’ atmosphere in centrally heated buildings by placing 
trays of water above the radiators has a psychological rather than a 
humidifying effect. 

While the temperature of the air is measured by the thermometer, 
an interesting instrument, the eupatheoscope, has been devised by 
the Building Research Station of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, by which the value of the combined thermal 
factors affecting comfort can be assessed, the results being designed 
to correspond with the effect of these factors on the clothed human 
body. 

The air temperature most suitable for light work is 65° Fahrenheit, 
but the eupatheoscope gives an index of the combined effects of air 
temperature, air movement and radiation connoting what is known 
as the “‘ equivalent temperature,’’ which for maximum comfort should 
be a little over 62° Fahrenheit. 

It is nevertheless a complicating feature that there is a wide 
diversity of opinion among individuals as to what constitutes com- 
fortable warmth, as the feeling of warmth and the state of comfort is 
dependent not only on the thermal environment but also on purely 
personal and individual considerations, such as age, physical con- 
dition, acclimatization and differences in clothing. As a result, in 
the same conditions, one will find some who are comfortable and 
others who feel either too warm or too cool. It is therefore impossible 
to suit everybody, and one can only attempt to lay down the con- 
ditions most generally acceptable. 

The difficulties when considering the ventilation of a large block 
of offices are considerable. Freedom from draughts is of paramount 
importance, and any system should aim at the avoidance of an appre- 
ciably lower temperature at floor level than at head height. The 
usual standards of ventilation are based upon the amount of air 
provided for every occupant, and this is expressed as a number of 
air changes in the room. In ordinary offices, satisfactory ventilation 
is effected if the air is changed from two to three times per hour, 
but with massed staffs and in buildings subject to periodic crowding, 
as in the case of Employment Exchanges, it may be necessary to 
increase the ventilation to six or even more changes per hour. Air 
velocity may vary from 20 to 50 feet per minute, but the wide 
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divergence of opinion as to what constitutes a draught is well known; 
many people are particularly sensitive to air movement. 

The decision as to whether natural or mechanical ventilation is 
required is one which requires very careful consideration and depends 
to a great extent upon the size of the building and other factors. The 
air currents in a tall building, for example, vary in intensity and 
direction in a very complex manner. A further consideration arises 
from the necessity for acoustic system in the case of buildings situated 
in noisy surroundings, when it may be necessary to consider the 
provision of double glazed windows, and in these cases mechanical 
ventilation is a necessity. 

A further development is in the use of air conditioning. This in- 
volves the provision of a controlled humidity as well as temperature, 
and in the summer, air cooling is necessary. The use of air con- 
ditioning is not so essential in this country, where extremes of tempera- 
ture and humidity are not marked, but the method is making head- 
way for certain special occupations and the Department is constantly 
reviewing this and other methods of air control. 


Acoustics 


Modern methods of construction and furnishing of buildings, 
which do not provide sufficient sound absorption, undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the problem of noise, and the subject has received careful 
and prolonged consideration by the Department in conjunction with 
the Post Office Engineers and the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Although this.consideration has been directed 
mainly to the special problem of noise in telephone switch rooms, a 
few words on this problem may not be out of place. 

It will readily be appreciated that the repercussion of sound in a 
switch room is detrimental to the telephone service, as the resulting 
distraction tends to increase in errors in numbers, and further, the 
effect is cumulative, since it encourages the raising of the voice, 
which accentuates the trouble. The question of noise from external 
sources is of course borne in mind in the selection of a site for a 
telephone exchange, but more important factors may determine the 
choice of a site and the application of remedial measures against 
noise may be necessary. 

The root of the trouble lies in the lengthy reverberation or slow 
decay of sound, and a difficulty with switch rooms is the necessity 
for a dust-free atmosphere which has involved the employment of 
hard surfaces in construction and fittings, in themselves conducive to 
lengthy reverberation periods. The aim accordingly is to reduce the 
reverberation period so as to ensure a reasonable degree of acoustical 
comfort. 
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The methods employed comprise the treatment of the interior of 
the rooms with sound-absorbent materials, but the selection of suit- 
able materials, as they have become known, has been complicated 
by questions other than their relative sound-absorbing qualities, e.g., 
hygienic properties, notably the tendency to harbour dust, which is 
usually in direct ratio to absorption capacity, the problem of main- 
tenance and appearance and the extent to which redecoration impairs 
the absorption capacity, practicability of fixing, fire-resisting qualities 
and, not least important, considerations of cost. The desirability of 
using materials of British origin has also been a factor. 

Owing to the difficulty and expense of carrying an absorbing 
treatment beyond a certain stage, optimum conditions are not insisted 
upon. 

Although notable advances have been made in the study of the 
subject and distinct improvements secured, it cannot, I think, be 
claimed that finality in the solution of the problem has been reached. 

The question of noise in offices has also been considered as occa- 
sions have arisen. The difficulty often is that, whether any particular 
noise is excessive or not, is largely a matter of opinion. Again, 
special conditions in particular rooms may modify the standards 
to be applied, e.g., a lower noise level is needed in an office occupied 
by one person than in a general office, and a higher level is permissible 
in a heavy machine room. 

In rooms such as typing and machine rooms, experience shows 
that the noise problem is best dealt with at the source, e.g., by the sub- 
stitution of less noisy machines or the treatment of existing machines 
to that end. 

A test recently carried out by an investigator of the Industrial 
Health Research Board over a period of twelve months on two groups 
of typists, one employing noiseless and the other standard type- 
writers, showed a slightly improved output by the users of the noise- 
less machines. It is interesting to note, however, that, while the 
supervisors of the ‘‘ noiseless ’’ group endured less strain in their 
checking work, there was no measurable difference in the amount or 
kind of sickness as between the two groups of operators themselves. 

In other cases, such as offices facing noisy streets, some ameliora- 
tion of the conditions can be obtained by absorptive lining of the 
ceiling and walls and/or the fixing of baffles in pelmet form at the 
window heads. In cases where mechanical ventilation is possible, 
the provision of double windows is naturally indicated. The use of 
cork tile, cork carpet or rubber flooring in place of hard terrazzo or 
other tile material in corridors is also advantageous. Court rooms, 
conference and other special purpose rooms, require treatment 
designed to meet their own special requirements. 
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Internal Lay-out and Allocation 


The question of the internal arrangement of the building and the 
proper interrelation of rooms, as well as the lay-out of the rooms 
themselves, is of importance in securing the efficiency of the organisa- 
tion rather than that of individuals. In addition to its functions of 
acquisition, disposal and management, my Directorate is responsible 
for securing the proper and economical use of office accommodation, 
that is, general management in a sense not ordinarily met with in 
other spheres. Part of this function consists of the preparation of 
allocation schemes for settlement with the Department concerned, for 
the purpose of which it is necessary that my staff should have a proper 
appreciation of the organisation and duties of all Departments with 
which we deal. Their wide range and diversity entail a corresponding 
variation in the principles on which allocation is based and, although 
economy in the use of space is a most important consideration, alloca- 
tion schemes are essentially founded on the requirements of the 
organisation. 

Adequacy of accommodation is obviously the first aim. Our 
experience enables us to indicate approximate areas of floor space 
which certain types of staffs require under normal conditions. It 
is, however, not practicable to prescribe a definite standard for 
Departments as a whole, as this naturally varies according to a 
number of factors, such as the preponderance of Ministerial and 
higher administrative or professional staff, the extent to which staffs 
are employed on routine work and can be massed in large rooms, 
and the extent of accommodation required for incidental and special 
purposes. 

Standardisation has been found to be possible in offices of certain 
well-defined types, such as Inland Revenue Tax Offices, Post Offices 
and Employment Exchanges, these being in effect multiple units 
identical in organisation although varying in size. Standards have 
been established which cover not only the total amount of space to 
be allowed for actual office space, but also for ancillary purposes 
such as store and filing rooms, public space and retiring rooms. 
The standards also lay down on fairly precise lines the grouping of 
the rooms occupied for the various processes involved. It must, 
however, be realised that standards can seldom be adhered to rigidly, 
as their application must be conditioned by the possibilities presented 
by the building. 

I should like to rebut the implication in a previous paper that tax 
offices are, aS a matter of practice, housed in antiquated buildings 
discarded by other Departments. It is an interesting fact that 
similar allegations are often made by local officers of other Depart- 
ments regarding the treatment of their own staff. I will not deny 
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that premises vacated by one Department may be re-utilised by 
another whose different requirements can adequately be met in the 
‘‘ discarded ’’ premises and that in these cases economy may be a 
motive, but we do not press for the occupation of admittedly unsuit- 
able accommodation. 

It is also admitted that there are offices which are inadequately 
or unsuitably housed, but this is primarily due to the constantly 
fluctuating requirements of the occupying Departments, whose work 
and consequently staffing varies in accordance with the duties placed 
upon them by legislative enactments. The difficulty of providing suit- 
able accommodation is also in many cases enhanced by the fact that, 
particularly in the smaller provincial towns, there is simply no modern 
office accommodation of adequate size available. 

We have a continuing programme for replacing unsatisfactory 
offices, the extent of which in any year is necessarily governed by 
the amount of money voted for the particular service. To indicate 
the extent of this replacement, I may mention, for example, that, 
in the last six years, we have rehoused about 250 tax offices in 
standard accommodation. 

I cannot in the space give further examples of the main principles 
of allocation adopted for other special types of staff, but it may be 
taken that the scheme of allocation is always directly related to the 
functional requirements of the work. May I add that proper arrange- 
ment of furniture and tidy lay-out of an office are important factors 
in efficiency. These are matters mainly under the control of the 
staffs themselves. 

It may be relevant here to mention 


Welfare Accommodation 

I refer to such amenities as retiring rooms, sick bays and 
recreational facilities. Our general attitude, so far as general clerical 
staffs are concerned, has been against the provision of such accommo- 
dation except in special cases, apart from providing a sick room where 
a substantial number of women staff is employed. There are, how- 
ever, many exceptions to this practice, particularly in the larger 
buildings, or where the situation of the office warrants special provi- 
sion. More favourable treatment is, however, extended to manipula- 
tive staff and telephone operators in the Post Office, where the nature 
of the work and the system of reliefs warrant exceptional considera- 
tion. In many office buildings canteen accommodation is provided 
and luncheon clubs are in operation. 

The practice in outside commercial firms is often quoted against 
us in connection with the provision of welfare and recreational accom- 
modation, but this varies so, that I do not think it can be stated that 
the Government practice falls below any established criterion. Again, 
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we know that in some modern non-Government office buildings 
various forms of recreational and other extra-office facilities are 
provided, but there is no doubt that this provision is designed to 
attract potential tenants rather than to secure the efficiency of the 
staffs. 


Furniture 


The Department is fully alive to the importance of efficient furnish- 
ing in the various Government offices, and is, I think, keeping in 
pace with the pronounced modern movement, which aims at meeting 
in the most economical way the full requirements of staffs engaged 
on different classes of office work. The principle underlying the 
preparation of furniture schedules is always the requirement of the 
work, e.g., facility of reference to documents, etc., frequently wanted, 
good storage which admits of the speedy withdrawal and replacement 
ot documents worked upon intermittently, sufficient working space, 
orderliness of appearance, due regard being had to hygienic con- 
siderations. It is also desirable that design should be related to the 
necessity for the fullest effective utilisation of the available space, 
and in some cases considerations of space render it imperative to 
instal specially designed equipment. The introduction of composite 
items in place of scattered unit pieces is a valuable contribution in 
this direction. 

The use of steel furniture, in replacement of wood, is receiving 
increasing attention. Its employment is found more satisfactory for 
precision work and, in the case of filing drawers where reference to 
cards and documents is frequent, the reduction of fatigue to the 
operator is very pronounced. Advantage is also taken of the facility 
which steel offers to finish equipment in light colours where natural 
lighting is not good, and in other cases where it is psychologically 
advantageous to do so. 

I am afraid it is not possible in the scope of this paper to enlarge 
in detail on, or to illustrate the many articles of furniture and equip- 
ment which have been specially designed to effect facility of opera- 
tion and economy in space. Outstanding examples may be seen at 
the Savings I Bank Department of the Post Office, where horizontal 
ledger tables with removable card trays, operated in conjunction with 
modern ledger-posting machines and comptometers, are the main 
feature; travelling tables on rollers were also introduced. In the 
design of this installation special attention was paid to the positioning 
of the clerical assistants. 

Smaller installations of similar equipment have been introduced 
in other Departments where large blocks of repetitive accounting 
work exist. In the Board of Education a variation was introduced 
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in order to systematise the accounting and recording processes of the 
Teachers’ Superannuation scheme. The improvements were made 
possible by a revision of the method of recording by substituting a 
card ledger system for the old-fashioned book ledger. 

In installations of this type, the equipment must be carefully 
related to the particular system and to the essential movements of 
the operators. 


Cleaning 

A reference to this service is, I think, called for, as the main- 
tenance of a reasonable standard of cleanliness contributes to an 
outlook conducive to efficiency, apart from its necessity in the interests 
of health. Ordinary cleaning is as a rule arranged by the occupying 
Department, which directly employs the cleaning staff. Floors are 
normally washed weekly and swept, and furniture dusted daily. 
Vacuum cleaners are supplied as required for the cleaning of records. 
My Department arranges for the intermediate washing down of 
painted surfaces and the whitening of ceilings between redecoration 
periods, as a part of its important and extensive functions of general 
maintenance. 


I have not dealt with every item of the subject nor in an adequate 
exhaustive manner with such as I have dwelt on, but the limits of 
space imposed necessarily dictate a sketchy treatment. Generalities 
of limited value are in these circumstances unavoidable, and such 
facts as I have given, being taken out, so to speak, of a context in 
which their application can be suitably amplified and qualified, may 
tend to be misleading if solely relied upon for an appreciation of any 
particular aspect of the subject. 

It may be suggested that the standard of conditions prevailing in 
Government offices falls in certain respects below that maintained 
by commercial institutions. I do not think that this is so on the 
whole. In fact my attention has sometimes been directed to a newly 
erected building which it has been suggested should form a model 
of what an office building should be, but it has been found on in- 
vestigation that, while many ultra-modern features are present, 
important elements, such as the natural lighting in the offices, have 
sometimes been subordinated to other requirements. I may mention 
here that the owners of a well-known group of modern London offices 
have adopted our views on natural lighting by providing in their 
latest office building for the depths of rooms and window spacing 
suggested by our experience. Finally, it must be remembered that 
banks and business houses place a certain advertising value on modern 
design and stability of appearance, and the impression on their 
customers and clients is as important as the effect on staff efficiency. 
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By C. H. TUCKER 
Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 


[Paper to be discussed at the London Winter Conference of the 
Institute of Public Administration, February, 1937] 


r considering this subject the position which the office now occupies 
in all modern and up-to-date industries should be realised—and by 
“* office ’’ I mean all the clerical units usually found in a business. 

In most large industrial undertakings the position of the office 
as a productive section has only lately begun to be realised, and the 
importance of such units as the Sales Office with its contact with 
the consumer, or the Production offices with their vital statistics, 
appreciated. This lack of vision was of course bound to react on 
the outlook of the personnel, who felt that they were struggling at 
work which was merely regarded as a necessary evil. 

The realisation of this modern conception of the office is starting 
a development and vitalisation affecting every aspect of modern con- 
ditions. For the purpose of this paper this development can be dealt 
with under four primary headings—Control, System, Personnel, 
Accommodation and Equipment—each intimately connected with the 
efficiency expected in the modern office. 


Control 


How often do we visit a manufacturing or other company, and 
find one executive, a trained office manager, in control of all clerical 
duties? Seldom; yet in my opinion this is the very first essential for 
really efficient clerical routine. 

Positions such as factory manager and sales manager are accepted, 
and it is unnecessary for us to make an investigation into the duties 
of such an official to appreciate his responsibilities. But can we say 
the same of the office manager—in one case he may be in charge of 
a department, in another in charge of the staff and have practically 
no responsibility for the routine, etc., and in yet another he may be 
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what I think he should be, in charge of all clerical activities in the 
Company. By all clerical duties I do not mean just those in what 
1s usually termed the general office, but those in the factory, in the 
sales office, buying department, in fact wherever there is any clerical 
work, however small, he, as office manager, is responsibile for the 
way in which it is done. 

This does not mean that he must be in direct control of each 
clerical operation in factory or office, but it does mean that all clerical 
work must be under his supervision and that he must be responsible 
for the manner in which each job is done. 

It is usual to find co-operation between sales manager and factory 
manager; each tries to get his own way, but also respects the other 
and recognises his responsibilities. The office manager must be treated 
in the same way. 

The appointment of an office manager with full responsibility is 
the first step to efficiency. Reorganisation and the introduction of 
modern office machinery can take place and be effectively installed, 
but unless there is an efficient executive to control, there is little 
doubt that inefficiency will again become prevalent. 

One of the greatest assets an executive can have is the ability 
to delegate his responsibility and have confidence in the person to 
whom it is delegated. So many executives delegate but do so without 
confidence. The answer is usually that it is not so easy to find people 
who inspire confidence; I disagree—there are plenty, and it is a part 
of the job of the executive to find them. 

Experience and knowledge are essential for a sound office 
manager. It is therefore vital that in every business there should be 
some form of training for the position. In most manufacturing com- 
panies dealing with the retail trade the sales offices are arranged in 
functions, for example, an invoicing department, daybook depart- 
ment, sales ledger department, etc., each department having its own 
manager, who may or may not be responsible to a central control. 

Unless these functional managers are being continually changed 
from one department to another they develop a narrow departmental 
outlook, and other conditions usually found are much duplication of 
routine, interdepartmental friction, and, still more important, the 
failure of one functional department to cope with a situation, so 
affecting the departments dependent upon it. 

To ensure adequate control throughout the organisation and to 
provide for the supply of senior and junior office executives, and also 
to overcome the difficulties prevalent in functional-departmentally- 
arranged offices, we have during the past four or five years re- 
organised our sales offices on the following lines. We have combined 
all the integral watertight compartments into one office, subdivided 
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into equal territorial sections. Each of these territorial sections has 
the same number of staff, has identical layout, and deals with an 
equal volume of work. The work of a section embraces everything 
appertaining to all the accounts in its own particular territory, credit 
sanction, sales ledgers, invoicing, statistics, etc., and is controlled 
by a section control clerk, directly responsible to the office manager. 

The system and layout of these sections is so designed that the 
work of each clerk interlocks with the remainder to form the smooth, 
harmonious movement of the routine. Owing to the comparatively 
small number of accounts dealt with on each section, clerks soon 
learn the peculiarities of each particular account, and a form of 
“‘ personal touch ’’ is developed; and, because of the system of 
advancing clerks right through the routine in stages, each member 
of the section staff gradually learns the whole routine, appreciates the 
necessity for careful work so that the flow is uninterrupted, obtains 
a much broader outlook, and can be moved to another portion of his 
own section or be transferred to another section altogether. There is 
no need to stress how the value and efficiency of the staff is increased, 
and the whole organisation strengthened. 

The output of each clerk on a section is carefully recorded, not 
with the idea of squeezing the last ounce out of everyone, but of 
ensuring an even and equitable flow of work. The hourly output of 
a section is collated at a central point under the supervision of the 
management, so that the pulse of the whole office can be felt through- 
out the day. Machine operators also compile each day, without 
supervision, a chart showing their hourly output, and the spirit of 
emulation which this practice engenders has raised the output to a 
very high level. 

In forming the territorial sections, we deemed it uneconomic to 
include postal work, certain record filing and correspondence typing, 
and to take care of this work we have set up three central depart- 
ments : — 


1. Post Department, responsible for the despatch of all letters, 
invoices, statements, etc. ; 

2. The Enquiry Bureau, where all relevant particulars, including 
filing, of past and present customers are kept, apart from the 
active records filed on the sections; and . 

3. A central Ediphone typing pool, where the letters dictated 
to Ediphones on the sections are transcribed. 


The formation of these three central departments appears at first 
sight to be a revocation of the principles underlying the formation of 
the territorial sections, but when the system of sectional organisation 
on which we are working is examined, the reason becomes apparent. 
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Office Conditions in Relation to Efficiency 


To sum up, the essentials for efficient control are :— 


I. A trained office manager with clearly defined responsibilities 
which should include all clerical activities. 

2. The routine and layout so arranged that the responsibilities of 
the office manager can be delegated effectively. 

3. That records of output, etc., be such that the executive can 
instantly trace any weakness or failure in routine before it 
causes a serious break in the even flow of work. 

4. An adequate supply of trainees for senior and junior executive 
positions. 


System 


The definition of the word system as given by one authority is 
“‘Anything formed of parts placed together or adjusted into a regular 
and connected whole.”’ 

This definition entirely explains what we must endeavour to 
achieve in organising our office routine. In other words, we must 
arrange our routine so that it has an even flow, that duplication is 
avoided, and peak loads overcome with the minimum of overtime. It 
must be a ‘‘ connected whole.”’ 

In the early days of mechanisation there was an unfortunate 
tendency to fit machines into an existing system. This generally had 
unhappy results and frequently caused disorganisation. It is now 
realised that mechanisation must be accompanied by reorganisation. 

All of us will admit the necessity for an even flow of work, but 
to achieve this we must design a system under one control and then 
arrange the layout of the office with the minimum amount of space. 
The amount of time wasted in offices carrying papers from one place 
to another must be considerable, and must cause a great deal of inter- 
ruption to the routine. 

Under the old pen-and-ink methods it is common to find that 
peak loads invariably cause overtime, and at certain periods of the 
year, such as Christmas, the amount of late work is considerable. Re- 
organisation and the introduction of a system carefully designed to 
give an even flow of work, and supported by mechanical aids, will, 
however, put an end to this. The elimination of overtime, with its 
depressing tendency, will have an incalculable effect on staff 
efficiency. Never knowing when the day’s work will be finished has 
an extremely bad psychological effect, and overlong hours of work 
gradually take their toll in sickness and general slackness amongst a 
fatigued staff. 

The reduction of actions to a system is an everyday matter—who 
does not live to a definite system? If we trace our actions for any 
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day this week, we shall find a definite rule of procedure underlying 
them, from getting up in the morning to putting the cat or dog out 
at night. We arrange these necessary actions so that they become 
almost subconscious and we are able to concentrate on the more 
weighty matters. It has been stated that working to a system destroys 
initiative and originality; this is a fallacy. Oft-repeated work can 
always be performed more effectively if done in a routine manner. 
The worker subconsciously masters the common phases of his work 
and his mind is thus freed to deal with the main theme. He is thus 
given every facility to develop his efficiency and usefulness—an oppor- 
tunity that is seldom neglected. 


Personnel 


The modern conception that an office is productive and not a 
necessary evil encourages us to reorganise and ensure that the work 
is being carried out efficiently and economically. The result of this 
opens up a much more interesting outlook for the staff. As I have 
mentioned previously, overtime—practically unavoidable during peak 
periods under the old conditions—disappears, monotonous routine 
work is taken care of by machines, and definite working hours are 
assured, with beneficial effects on the efficiency of the office. With 
the development of the office the old haphazard method of training 
—or rather, not training—staff has had to go. It has been found 
well worth while to establish schools where thorough instruction in 
machine operation can be given by duly qualified instructors. Thus 
a clerk is given every assistance to. become efficient and therefore 
valuable. 

Definite ladders of promotion should be established wherever 
possible. It will be easily appreciated how valuable a clerk becomes 
who has progressed right through all the stages of his particular 
type of work, thoroughly mastering each job before he receives pro- 
motion; and in addition to this broadening of his knowledge, his whole 
outlook is stabilised and stimulated through it being possible for him 
to see the possibilities in his work. 

I have heard it said that machine operation tends to dull the 
interest, and that we are rapidly producing a race of automatons. 
The contrary has been my experience. Clerks taken from pen-and- 
ink work and thoroughly trained in the operation of a machine have 
developed considerably. There is of course no question that 
machine operation at pressure for eight hours a day for months is 
undesirable, but neither is any kind of work under such conditions, 
and an effort should be made to vary the work of both machine 
operators and ordinary clerical workers for a short space periodically, 
apart from daily breaks. 
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Morning and afternoon breaks should be arranged, and during 
this period the office should be cleared and all windows opened. 

The final aspect of office conditions in relation to the personnel 
which I propose to deal with is in respect of reward. Adequate pay- 
ment is absolutely necessary if the right type of worker is to be 
attracted, and more and more firms are realising the truth of this. 
A good wage, stability, fair treatment and good working conditions 
are far more effective than most of the so-called incentive wage pay- 
ment methods based on output. 

For some time most big manufacturing organisations have had a 
system of training young men of good education in the various manu- 
facturing departments of the business as a preparation for executive 
positions. This practice should be extended to embrace the clerical 
side as well, and as the importance of the office in modern organisa- 
tion is realised and as the men controlling them are adequately 
rewarded a plentiful supply of material from which to draw the 
highest type of executive will be attracted. 


Accommodation and Equipment 

The conditions under which people work is of outstanding 
importance to the employer and the employee. 

Sickness caused by bad office accommodation costs industry large 
sums of money every year; much of it could be avoided if more care 
were taken to provide proper accommodation. 

It will probaby be found that in any reorganisation plan, either 
new offices have to be built, or those already in existence converted. 
In the former case the advice of the systems designer is very often 
not sought, and this is in my opinion unfortunate, as there are so 
many points on which his experience is helpful. In the case of 
alterations, the office manager is usually the prime mover, so that 
they are carried out in accordance with his wishes. 

The main essentials for a good office are adequate lighting, both 
daylight and artificial. Heat should be controlled and evenly dis- 
tributed, and ventilation sufficient yet arranged to prevent draught. 
To ensure adequate daylight is usually the greatest difficulty; much 
can be done by the office manager in this respect—for example, 
avoiding walls or partitions as far as possible; keeping all the furni- 
ture low, and in any case not above the height of an ordinary four- 
drawer filing cabinet; keep ceilings and windows clean and stop 
employees plastering the walls with calendars, instructions, etc.; keep 
window sills free from odds and ends, and if possible have storage 
space allocated to the darkest parts. 

Artificial lighting should be indirect, with the same volume all 
over the room. 
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The most modern method of heating and ventilation is by con- 
ditioned air, but it is extremely expensive, so that most of us will 
have to do the best we can with ordinary methods. 


Equipment 

When reorganising do not spoil the ship for a ha’porth of tar. 
There are many cases where £500 has been spent on a new accounting 
machine, but where the expenditure of £100 on new and efficient 
furniture has been considered unnecessary. 

The psychological effect of really efficient furniture on a staff is 
tremendous. Furniture should as far as possible be of a standard 
pattern, and the units should be small so as to facilitate rearrange- 
ment. Particular care should be taken to supply adequate equipment 
for filing all records in an orderly manner; nothing creates inefficiency 
more than untidiness, and you cannot expect the staff to be tidy 
unless they are provided with proper tools. Tables and desks should 
be designed for the particular job, provision being made for a 
limited amount of filing and storage space where necessary. It is 
important to supply all staff with proper chairs. 





In this short paper it has been my endeavour to indicate what are 
the essentials for creating and maintaining a really efficient office. 
It should be apparent to all of you that the outstanding essential is 
a first-class office manager. Suitable machinery and furniture can 
easily be bought, money can provide us with the most up-to-date 
office buildings; but you cannot devise control and maintain an 
efficient system without an efficient executive. To find such an execu- 
tive is no easy matter, because in the past they have not been given 
the opportunity for showing their ability; but the men are available 
and are only waiting to be sufficiently encouraged to take their rightful 
place in industry. 

There is considerable evidence that the full value of a good office 
manager is being more and more appreciated, and I am convinced 
that in a comparatively short time it will become a position of which 
the holder can be justly proud. 
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Local Authorities : Internal Financial Control 
By A. H. Marswatrt, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.I.M.T.A., A.S.A.A. Pp. 218. 

(London: Institute of Public Administration.) 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is refreshing reading coming as it does from a young and 
brilliant member of the Local Government service. It is a masterly 
review and an outspoken commentary on Local Government Finance. 

Mr. Herbert Williams, M.P., speaking in the House of Commons 
once stated: — 

‘* The policy of the ordinary municipal authority does not exist. It is an 
accident. You have various chairmen of various committees pursuing an 
entirely independent policy, drifting along casually, no long views taken, 
no leadership, no cabinet system to produce a co-ordinated policy, and in most 
cases you find waste. The less numerous the councillors the better the policy. 
Very large bodies become difficult unless you impose upon them some form 
of cabinet system to control policy. Municipal government is drifting to 
disaster. It is overburdened with work, although a great deal of it exists 
in the councillors arguing with each other.”’ 

That pungent criticism is, in some measure, reiterated by Mr. Marshall 
in his review of the existing system of local government financial 
organisation such as we know it. 

Notwithstanding the defects in municipal financial organisation 
it is gratifying to know that such a high standard of purity exists. 
Mr. Marshall has dealt with internal financial control in a manner 
extremely useful to the student and the layman alike, and we are 
informed that the evidence collected for the thesis points to some 
strengthening of financial control during recent years in various 
parts of the country, though the need of local authorities to review, 
from time to time, the duties of Finance Committees is emphasised 
and it is stated that this is just as important to local authorities where 
rates are 7s. 6d. in the £ as where they are £1 7s. 6d. 

The chapter dealing with Finance Committees is commended to 
members of local authorities, and a very timely suggestion is made 
that if Committees are to carry satisfactorily their great responsi- 
bilities, the business must be conducted in a manner calculated to 
make the best possible use of every second of time. Those engaged 
in the municipal service know the tendency to feed Committees with 
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masses of information far beyond their capacity to study and assimi- 
late and the recommendation that statements presented to Committees 
should contain only information so important that it cannot be dis- 
regarded is one which Chief Officers might profitably consider. In 
some local authorities there is a tendency to regard the Treasurer as 
being an unnecessary appendage in the scheme of local government 
organisation, and Chapter 4 dealing with the Chief Financial Officer 
and his duties should do much to once and for all clarify the position, 
and it is good to know that with the co-operation and good sense of 
all concerned that in some towns efficiency is secured without disturb- 
ing the good feeling and co-operation which should exist between 
Chief Officers. 

In order to secure the best results regarding budgetary control 
the author devotes a good deal of time in the examination of existing 
methods and reviews the sphere of the Finance Committee in this 
important matter, and whilst such Committees do not rely upon 
Statute for their authority, except in the case of County Councils 
and Metropolitan Borough Councils, yet it is interesting to know 
that from the inquiries which Mr. Marshall instituted, the recommen- 
dations of Finance Committees as to estimates are rarely overridden, 
and thus it cannot be said that the absence of a power to veto disables 
Finance Committees in dealing with estimates. 

Chief Financial Officers of local authorities will do well to ponder 
the views expressed by Mr. Marshall when, in regard to the prepara- 
tion of estimates, he says, ‘‘ It was not possible to make a detailed 
examination of the way in which each of the 27 authorities of whom 
he had made inquiries tackled the problem, but the indications are 
that in very few instances are the statements prepared on a really 
scientific basis.” In view of the importance of this particular matter 
and the high standard of examinations which Members of the Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants have to attain, there should 
be no excuse in these days for a criticism such as that referred to. 

In connection with other aspects of budgetary control the author 
states that indications seem to be that long-period capital budgets 
are what are really required, and the adoption of these is more likely 
to encourage equalisation of expenditure than an annual budget. 

The responsibility of a Chief Financial Officer who is Treasurer 
regarding the making of payments is dealt with. The observations 
of the author are timely, because there is a noted tendency with some 
local authorities to regard the authorisation of payments which they 
give as being all-sufficing so far as the Treasurer is concerned, and 
whilst the decision in the well-known case of Attorney-General v. 
De Winton is well known to financial officers, the same cannot be 
said of members of councils, and the reminder given should help to 
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stiffen the backs of Treasurers where payments are authorised by 
Council but which it is doubtful could be sustained in a Court of Law. 

Another matter of great importance to local authorities is that 
relating to central purchasing, and whilst, as the author points out, 
the scope of his research does not extend to the details of the subject, 
still from what has been said good should ensue. It is probably safe 
to say that Chapter 14 of the thesis dealing with costing is at the 
present time one of the most practical and important in the book, 
particularly so as the subject has been dealt with at considerable 
length at the last two annual conferences of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants, and it is safe to say that there is 
no field of investigation likely to yield better financial results to 
local authorities than a thorough examination of this important 
matter. 

Mr. Marshall’s book can be commended as a concise review of 
matters relating to internal financial control in English local govern- 
ment; it is certainly one which no student in municipal finance can 
afford to be without, and one of its charms is the easy and conversa- 
tional style in which it is written. One can only hope that this is only 
the forerunner of other works by the same author on kindred subjects. 


EAL. 


The Ratepayer’s Money 
By ARTHUR COLLINS. Pp. 199. (Allen & Unwin.) 5s. 


THE day has gone by when the general taxpayer might justly complain 
that the only readily available source of information about the 
machinery of the government which he finances was Whitaker’s 
Almanack. Putnam’s Whitehall series, though still far too little appre- 
ciated by the public libraries, has in an authoritative form supplied 
most of the former deficiency. Now Messrs. Allen & Unwin offer 
the general ratepayer the first fruits of a Townhall series no less 
informative about the machinery of local government. That Dr. Ivor 
Jennings is the general editor of the series and that the first volume 
comes from the pen of Mr. Arthur Collins gives assurance that future 
volumes in the series will be contributed by people who have not 
merely an expert knowledge of the subjects they deal with but have 
the necessary freshness of vision to make them clear and interesting. 
In this, the first of the series, the author has obviously asked himself 
before setting pen to paper what are the first questions to which the 
average intelligent ratepayer who has no inside knowledge of local 
government institutions would like to find an answer; for example, 
such questions as: What kind of taxes are rates, and how did they 
originate? What persons are liable to pay them? How do rates com- 
pare with other sources of income for local government purposes ? 
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What are those purposes? How is the spending of the ratepayers’ 
money controlled and what assurances have they that it will not be 
used for purposes other than those approved by Parliament and by 
the ratepayers’ own local council, and that it will not, in the spending, 
be frittered away in unnecessary charges on account either of capital 
expenditure or of administration ? 

In the main, these questions are answered by Mr. Collins with 
admirable lucidity. It is no easy task to boil down within the compass 
of a two-hundred page manual a mass of highly technical and legal 
detail; it is even less easy to select from that mass the essential 
ingredients. Only one who is thoroughly familiar with the intricacies 
of local government finance could attempt the latter task with any 
hope of success. An illustration of Mr. Collins’s success in these 
directions is afforded by chapter 4 in the section in which he is dis- 
cussing transfers from (municipal) trading accounts. On page 56 he 
summarises the main principles which commend themselves to modern 
municipal accountants in dealing with surplus trading profits. From 
the expert’s point of view, no doubt, the discussion of each of these 
principles deserve a chapter—if not an entire book—to itself; but from 
the point of view of the amateur ratepayer it is enough that he should 
be given certain pointers and left to explore the directions indicated 
by further research on his own account if he so desires. 

Mr. Collins is not, however, quite so successful when he is dealing 
with theoretical possibilities for the improvement or replacement of 
the present rating system. Having pointed out—as he was bound to 
point out—some of the more glaring inequalities in the existing system 
(for example, the enormous variations in the poundage rate as between 
one area and another), he appears to fight shy of any judicial weighing 
up of possible alternative systems. He contents himself (in chapters 11 
and 12) either with the bare mention of a suggested alternative (e.g., 
a local income tax) or, as with proposals for the rating of bare site 
values, with a summation of the arguments for and against as set 
forth in reports of committees of inquiry. The average reader is likely 
to come away with a feeling of disappointment that Mr. Collins has 
not allowed himself to assume, even for a moment, the mantle of a 
judge delivering his own considered opinion after hearing arguments 
on both sides of the case. One suspects that the main reason for the 
author’s modesty in the sphere of criticism is that, as a practical 
economist he has an instinctive distrust for any theory which has not 
as yet been applied in practice. There is a good deal to be said for 
such a standpoint; and it may be wise to avoid befuddling the general 
reader’s head with flights into a wholly uncertain and make-believe 
world of the future. 

At the same time, one feels that Mr. Collins might, without too 
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much tickling his ratepayer-reader’s appetite for the public appropria- 
tion of monopoly values, have drawn attention to those features in 
certain items of recent legislation which provide for the local authority 
recovering, in part at any rate, the cost of certain public improvements 
out of the enhanced values accruing to property by reason of the 
improvement. In this connection, both the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1932 and the Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, 
1935, have surely some interesting lessons to teach both the theoretical 
single-taxer and the ratepayer. 
A; LD. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1935-6 


Cmd. 5287. 318 pp. Stationery Office.' 5s. (postage extra). 

As usual, the Annual Report of the Ministry of Health contains a 
wealth of information. But will the present Minister, with his flair 
for publicity, undertake a reform long due? Here is a report which 
deals with a multitude of subjects of great importance for the well- 
being of the country. Why jam them all into one report? One result 
is that the subjects do not receive sufficient attention from the public, 
and incidentally that the report of the Minister obtains less publicity 
than that of his Chief Medical Officer, which is a little absurd. 
Publicity, informative publicity, is more necessary than ever in a 
democratic community, and certainly not least in the matters coming 
within the ken of the Minister of Health. 

It is possible within the compass of a review to give only a brief 
sample of the contents, and that without discussion, resisting tempta- 
tion. I will take my instances in the order in which they appear in 
the Report, not in order of importance. 

In the brief references to water supplies, it indicates the vagaries 
of our weather that, while in the year 1935-36 most of the country 
enjoyed abundant rain in contrast to the recent droughts, the counties 
of Lincoln, Norfolk, and Huntingdon suffered such a shortage that 
some places were worse off than in the general drought of 1933-34. 
The stubborn problem of rural supplies has been largely solved by 
the wise use of the Treasury grant and the active measures taken 
by County and Rural District Councils; grant has been allocated for 
schemes in 2,300 parishes of a total cost of over £7 millions. 

Public cleansing is one of the largest items of local expenditure, 
accounting for about £10.5 millions a year. It is the local service 
in which costing has been most thoroughly applied. This partly 
accounts (there are also other reasons) for the remarkable and highly 


1 Copies may be obtained at the Stationery Office in London (Adastral House, Kings- 
way, W.C.2), Edinburgh 2 (120, George Street), Cardiff (1, St. Andrew’s Crescent), Man- 
chester 1 (26, York Street), or Belfast (80, Chichester Street); or through any bookseller. 
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creditable fact that, though the work to be done has largely increased, 
because of the much larger number of houses, and the quality of 
service has enormously improved, the cost of the service ‘‘ has shown 
no material increase in recent years.’’ A service which provides an 
object lesson ! 

A notable feature of recent years is the increasing number of 
general hospitals run as part of the public health service. Most of 
them have been transferred from the old Poor Law; a list of such 
transfers (“‘ appropriations ’’) in the year 1935-36 is given. An 
indication of what is in the future is the new hospital of 862 beds 
proposed by the Surrey County Council at St. Helier. And another 
indication are the experiments which are being made in domiciliary 
medical relief, including some in providing the medical service 
through a panel of medical practitioners; well worth trying but 
doubtful whether likely to prove the most efficient. 

Infant mortality fell to 57 per 1,000 births in 1935, the lowest 
figure on record. But though we save the babies, population is on 
the way to decline, and has now become a subject for alarm even in 
the Press. It shows the change of opinion in recent years that use 
was made of the facilities provided by local authorities for medical 
examination and advice during pregnancy in over half the total 
number of notified births. But are we not creating a maternity-fear 
complex and neglecting preventive measures against this, which may 
work untold harm? 

Housing receives much attention in the Report, as is to be expected. 
The number of houses still being erected is astonishing, over 300,000 
in each of the years 1934-35 and 1935-36 (houses with a rateable value 
of not more than £105 in Greater London, £78 elsewhere) , and nearly 
three millions since the Armistice, over 860,000 by local authorities. 
The capital expenditure on subsidised housing since Igr9Q falls only 
a little short of the huge total £700 millions, of which nearly two- 
thirds is by local authorities. The costs of house building show some 
disquieting signs of rising. 

Town and country planning also occupies much space, by no 
means too much. Over half the country, some 19 million acres, is 
under planning, with schemes in preparation (the majority) or com- 
pleted. There is a shortage of experienced planners (and, it might 
have been added, inadequate means of training them). The growth 
of executive (not just advisory) Regional Committees is encouraging 
—there are now I12 in all, with 552 local authorities and 24 county 
councils. The admirable practice of giving particulars of instructive 
decisions, with reasons, is continued. It might be adopted in other 
subjects. There is no part of the Report more helpful for adminis- 
tration. On the same lines of instructive particular instances is the 
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interesting information of adulteration given in the section dealing 
with foods. 

The section on public assistance might usefully be fuller, con- 
sidering the significance of the figures, with the large public expendi- 
ture on other measures of assistance. The cost of out-relief in 1935-36, 
over £20 million, was the highest in any year, except in the year 
of internal strife, 1926-27, when it reached nearly £24 million. It 
was only £2.4 million in 1913-14! There is room for thought, and 
investigation, here! It is good to see that the system of adjudicating 
and assessment officers in place of relief committees shows signs of 
increased favour; where adopted it has worked well. It is one of 
the most promising of recent developments in the administration of 
public assistance. 

The total local expenditure of local authorities for the year 
exceeded £522 millions, over £433 millions being on revenue account. 
Of the total income over £125 million was received from grants, as 
compared with under £150 million from rates. 

Much information is given on the operations of National Health 
Insurance and of the Contributory Pensions Scheme during the year. 
The fourth valuation of Approved Societies and Branches shows a 
healthy financial position for most of them, with surpluses similar 
to those of the third valuation. Nearly 13} million insured persons 
came within the arrangements for additional benefits in 1936, 
derived from the disposable surpluses of the third or fourth valuations; 
cver three-fourths of these were covered for cash and treatment 
additional benefits, over a fifth for additional treatment alone, and 
a small proportion only for additional cash. The process of liquidat- 
ing weak societies continues; on suggestion, 14 societies decided to 
transfer their engagements to larger and stronger societies during the 
year, and the engagements of another society were similarly trans- 
ferred ‘‘ as it was considered undesirable that the society should 
continue as a separate unit..... ”” Nearly 16,000 doctors were 
in insurance practice in England alone. 

A separate section is devoted to the work of the Welsh Board of 
Health. 

I have touched on but a few of the many matters dealt with in 
the Report. The pity of it is that, as things are, its contents will 
reach but a small proportion of the reading public. X. X. 


The Cabinet Unveiled’ 


Cabinet Government. By W. Ivor Jennincs. Pp. 484. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 21s. 


THE office of Prime Minister is of all offices the most difficult to fill, 
for its occupant has the most momentous decisions to make and the 


1 Reprinted from the London Mercury, by permission.—EDIToR. 
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most numerous masters to please. His tenure is unstable and his 
rival, eager to dislodge him, confronts and assaults him daily. The 
Governor of the Bank of England has many critics but few masters 
and his edicts are caviare to the general. The privacy which 
protects the Bank of England is denied to 10, Downing Street. The 
Prime Minister cannot sneeze without the report thereof resounding 
through the chancelleries of Europe, and an attack of lumbago may 
retard or advance the millennium of world peace by a fortnight. Nor 
can the Archbishop of Canterbury, fulfilling his ancient, exalted, and 
sacred office, claim to carry a heavier burden than the Prime Minister 
inasmuch as he is threatened by no jealous competitor and his 
parishioners can draw upon a supply of restraining grace. 

In view of these impressive considerations it is remarkable that no 
simple and convenient guide to the highest ministerial office is known 
to exist. Elevation in a democratic state may happen to the humblest 
of us and find us unprepared. Candidates are no longer restricted to 
Eton and Harrow and may be summoned from any village school 
and crofter’s cottage. A text-book is clearly called for. Manuals have 
been written for the instruction of princes and the behoof of bishops 
by courtiers and divines, but no hardened bureaucrat has written a 
guide for cabinet ministers, if we except Sir Henry Taylor’s ‘‘ States- 
man,’ now forgotten. The ‘‘ Gleanings’’ of Gladstone, the 
“* Recollections ’’ of Morley, the ‘‘ Reflections ’’ of Asquith, and the 
““ Memoirs ’’ of Lloyd George are not so much concerned with making 
their successors wise as in demonstrating their own wisdom. 

More than one retired civil servant must have toyed with the 
notion of writing a text-book for ministers, lured by the prospect of 
a publisher’s cheque or by the sheer fascination of the subject. But 
the Official Secrets Act is on the statute book and it is only cabinet 
ministers who can circumvent it. Secrecy is still for the civil servant 
one of the commandments strictly observed. But the veil is not 
infrequently pierced by ministerial biographers and autobiographers, 
and when all their revelations are combined there is quite a big hole 
in the curtain. When to this is added what Dr. Jennings has pieced 
together from private conversations and unpublished documents there 
is little or no mystery left at the end of the long passage in 10, 
Downing Street. In this book there is published for the first time 
a systematic and detailed account of Cabinet procedure, even to the 
construction of the Agenda and the outline of a model Minute. But 
the book is not only an unveiling of the interior mechanism of the 
Cabinet. It is a careful and accurate description of the machinery 
of central administration as it functions to-day, with sufficient 
historical retrospect to enable its development during the last hundred 
years to be understood. 
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The shelves of students of politics are bent with monumental bio- 
gtaphies of statesmen in single, double, and triple tomes; their cup- 
boards and drawers stuffed with blue-books, parliamentary debates, 
newspaper cuttings. Dr. Jennings has gone through all this material 
with immense industry and has extracted and classified facts and 
opinions under their appropriate heads: The Choice of a Prime 
Minister, Ministers at Work, Treasury Control, Patronage and 
Honours, and so forth. We can now make a bonfire of our own 
chaotic junk. The venerable precedents which civil servants bandy 
in the Club, the apt quotations which they knowingly exchange from 
Melbourne ‘‘ down the years ’’ to Esher, all are here, or as nearly 
all as no matter. Here, then, at last is the indispensable Companion 
to Political Studies for which students have so long sighed. It should 
be kept up to date by quinquennial revision so as to allow of the 
incorporation of the revelations of the most recent biographers. The 
chapter on The Sovereign and the Cabinet is already ripe for revision. 

The author’s treatment is expository. He enumerates rather than 
evaluates. The wood is apt to be obscured by the trees. The draw- 
back of the method is common to books built up on the technique of 
the Webbs: ‘‘ one sheet and one event in time and space.’’ For 
example: “‘ In 1839 the Queen saw the Duke of Wellington on the 
‘ Bedchamber question.” In 1851, after Lord Stanley’s refusal to 
form a Government, the Queen saw Sir James Graham, Lord Aber- 
deen, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Lansdowne. In 1855, after 
the Earl of Derby’s refusal, she saw Lord Lansdowne, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Clarendon.’’ One feels the bones 
of the skeleton card-index poking through the sentences. 

But this is only another way of saying that Dr. Jennings has not 
done, has not attempted to do, for this century what Bagehot did 
for the last. There are diversities of styles. There are thousands of 
facts admirably arranged in these five hundred pages; there is not 
one memorable aphorism. When you read a page of Bagehot you 
know what a Prime Minister is like; when you read Dr. Jennings 
you know what his duties are. Bagehot lights up the dark places of 
the Constitution with an incandescent phrase or paragraph; the light 
of Dr. Jennings is that of many candles held together. Occasionally 
he suffers from myosis. Thus he writes of the first Labour Govern- 
ment: ‘‘ Possibly, too, the difficulties of the Labour ministers were 
aggravated by their own inexperience.’’ And of the Press: “‘ The 
Press is not always left without guidance.’’ One wonders how the 
numerous departmental Press Officers earn their salaries. 

Errors of fact are rare and time will correct them. Did Mr. 
Baldwin do nothing to prepare his colleagues for his Plymouth 
speech? Did Mr. Lloyd George draft the King’s Speech on the 
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opening of the Parliament of Northern Ireland in June, 1921? 
Pakenham in “‘ Peace by Ordeal ’’ gives the credit to General Smuts, 
and Mr. Churchill has another version in ‘‘ Aftermath.’’ Cabinet 
Minutes go a long way farther back than Lord Grenville and Fox. 
The index is not adequate to a work of this importance—the most 
realistic contribution to the study of the machinery of government 
which has been published for many a day. 
oe 


Arthur James Balfour 


First Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., F.R.S. By his niece, BLANCHE E. C. 
DucGDALE (Mrs. Edgar Dugdale); two volumes. Vol. 1, 1848-1906, Vol. II, 
1906-30; pp. 439 and 442, illustrated. (London: Hutchinson & Co., 
Publishers, Ltd.) Price 18s. net per volume. 

I was never privileged to see Lord Balfour in a tennis match, but 

I know players who have reminded me of Balfour in politics—playing 

a steady non-spectacular game; for victory appearing to depend 

on the mistakes of more impatient and forceful opponents. Only 

when play is over is it possible to appreciate the finesse of such 
performances. 

Now Mrs. Dugdale’s ‘‘ Life ’’ of the politician reminds me of the 
tennis player. The unspectacular contest of 1884-86 between A. J. 
Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill is a perfect ililustration: 

“Lord Randolph ’’ (Churchill) ‘‘ conscious of his growing popularity, 
attempted to capture control of the Conservative Party machine. The National 
Union was an advisory body, whose roots were in the constituencies. The 
Central Committee had its seat in London, and was the organ through which 
the Party Leaders controlled policy and Party funds. Lord Randolph, elected 
Chairman of the National Union in October, 1883, demanded for it a share in 
the executive power. The dispute with the Central Committee lasted till the 
summer of 1884.”’ 


Balfour wrote to his uncle—Lord Salisbury—as follows :— 


January 8th, 1884. 


‘“‘ My idea is that at present we ought to do nothing, but let Randolph 
hammer away.”’ 


January 14th, 1884. 

““ T am inclined to think that we should avoid, as far as possible, all ‘ rows ’ 
until R. puts himself entirely and flagrantly in the wrong by some act of party 
disloyalty which everybody can understand, and nobody can deny. By this 


course we may avoid a battle altogether, but if a battle is forced upon us, we 
shall be sure to win.’’ 


In June, 1885, Lord Salisbury was forming his first ministry. At 
I.15 a.m., June 15th, Balfour wrote to his uncle: — 
‘* Of course the line I took to-night with R. C. and the line I suggested for 


to-morrow are based on the supposition that it was better to have him with us 
than against us. This is, I think, certainly true if we only consider the period 
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up to the end of the next General Election; if we look beyond it, it may well 
seem doubtful.”’ 


On that day Lord Salisbury offered Randolph Churchill the Cabinet 
post of Secretary of State for India. This Government was defeated 
at the General Election of that year. In July of the following year, 
however, Lord Salisbury formed his second Ministry. This time Lord 
Randolph was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Balfour Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland. On November 17th, 1886, Balfour was 
made a member of the Cabinet, and in his letter of acceptance to 
Lord Salisbury wrote: — 


‘“It may be that I shall prove of some use as a counterpoise, even though 
a feeble one, to Randolph.”’ 


In about a month from that date Randolph resigned on the policy 
of the forthcoming Budget; ‘‘ he was suffered to go.’’ In less than 
five years Balfour was made First Lord of the Treasury, and Leader 
of the House of Commons. 


This finesse was not merely political technique, but a natural 
expression of that side of Balfour’s character which had its counter- 
part in his instinctive and intellectual dislike of formulated general 
principles. His chief contribution to philosophy, for instance, was 
not merely a reaction to J. Stuart Mill, but a denial of the possibility 
of basing firm beliefs on knowledge, and a demonstration of the 
untenability of any other basis. 


Carried into politics and administration, this character inevitably 
tends to become—as a keen American observer, contrasting him with 
President Wilson at the Peace Conference, declared him to be—a 
Hamlet. The following extracts from a conversation (introduced 
into the book with an apology by the author) might have been 
Hamlet’s defence of A. J. B. in politics. The occasion was the dis- 
cussion of an article on ‘‘ Toryism ’’ published in the Times Literary 
Supplement of September 26th, 1929. 


‘* He listened to the reading of it with some impatience, saying several times 
that it was ‘ pretentious stuff’. . . . At the end I asked him what he thought 
the principles of Toryism were. 

“A. J. B.: Do you think that a profitable speculation? 

‘‘ Mrs. D.: I don’t care. I want to hear what you have to say about it. 

‘‘ A. J. B.: I suppose the principles of common sense, to do what seems 
to be the right thing in a given case. 

‘‘Mrs. D.: But can’t you find any sort of general principle to guide judg 
ment as to what is the right thing? 

‘* A, J. B.: Aren’t you making judgment needlessly complicated by that 
question? ... 

‘* Men have been asking for those (principles) ever since history began . . . 
but the more effort has been made to produce those abstract rules—the greater 
has been the confusion and the controversy.” 
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Balfour, however, did not reach and retain his high place in the 
councils of the nation on dialectical negations, perhaps the true view 
is that his achievements were despite his dialectics; however this may 
be, it is clear that his record of actual achievement in policy and 
administration—vividly told in these two volumes—is more important 
than his most obvious mental attributes, and his best work to have 
its roots in another side of his character. 

His policy record is a long one. Starting in 1887 with coercion 
in Ireland, it ended with the equalitarian status of Great Britain and 
the Dominions in 1926. Between these dates there came, amongst 
other things, constructive economic, social and educational remedies 
for the ills of Ireland—coupled with determined opposition to Home 
Rule; the Education Act of 1902 as a foundation for steady educa- 
tional progress; and the preservation of the unity of the Tory Party 
between 1903 and Ig1I (he regarded) one of the major successes ot 
his pre-war career. During the war period his greatest achievement 
was the cultivation of the friendship and co-operation of America, 
and in the post-war settlement his greatest positive contribution— 
the creation of a Zionist State in Palestine. 

Not all of these policies have succeeded, some have borne dead- 
sea fruit; others have served for an hour and then have passed away 
as circumstances changed. But the residue which remains and still 
bears the stamp of continuity is considerable. This quality of 
continuity is probably not traceable to conscious adherence to 
“‘ abstract rules ’’ (and, with the possible exception of his success of 
1903-11, certainly not based on a technique of negations) but is the 
product of the creative side of a powerful mind. 

In the sphere of administration, Balfour—to an extent rare among 
politicians—was an initiator, and each of his innovations had the same 
stamp—concentration of purpose and responsibility with simplifica- 
tion of structure and procedure. These things were highly valued by 
Balfour; for instance, he ‘‘ always considered the machinery he set 
up ’’—The Congested Districts Board, established in 1892—“‘ as some 
of the best—if not the best--work he did for Ireland ’’. This experi- 
ment is, at any rate, the direct precursor of a number of interesting 
administrative experiments in this country during more recent years. 

The next occasion on which his mind bit on administrative prob- 
lems was in connection with the provisions of the Education Act, 1902 
—but on this occasion the chief inventor was that great civil servant 
Mr. (later Sir) Robert Morant. 

The creation of the Committee of Imperial Defence, however, pro- 
vides a most interesting instance of an authentic Balfourian invention. 
This was based on a 1904 memorandum of Balfour’s from which the 


following is a quotation : 
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‘““The Committee would be small enough to be effective; and its constitu- 
tion would vary with the varying problems it was required to consider. This 
flexibility would be impossible if the Committee had a statutory right to give 


orders or determine policy; it is only attainable so long as the Committee 
restricts itself to advice.’’ 


‘““ The value of this advice will depend, of course, upon the reasonings by 
which it is supported, and upon the authority of the persons giving it. A 
permanent record of both will be kept in the archives of the Department, and 
will be communicated to the Sovereign. 

The abiding interest of this book, however, is probably not to be 
found in the assessment of the hero’s part in the building up of social 
and political wellbeing, nor in his contributions to administrative 
technique; but simply in the peregrinations of a somewhat rare and 
peculiar character among his fellows (in circumstances where personal 
reactions had more than a personal interest) and in this, Mrs. 
Dugdale’s book is rich, and eminently fair. Wherever possible the 
chief characters speak for themselves. It contains much material of 
historic interest not hitherto published, and the touch of hero- 
worship—clearly and rightly operating—is not overstressed. 

A. ©. 3. 

Re-adjustment in Lancashire 
By Members of the Economics Research Section, University of Manchester. 
Pp. 137. (Manchester University Press.) 4s. 6d. net. 
THE Southerner, when he thinks of Lancashire at all, conceives it as 
a nasty amorphous mass, and even a Lancastrian has often the 
vaguest notions about the geography of his native county. Further 
north, as the Royal Scot carries us up to Shap, our fancy roams over 
High Street to Ullswater and thence over Helvellyn to Grasmere and 
the Langdales; but between Warrington and Preston we prefer to con- 
centrate our attention on lunch. But if the problems of Lancashire are 
to be properly understood it is necessary to analyse them properly into 
their geographical parts. 

The West Coast route to Scotland takes us through three of the 
five districts which form the subject of this book. Between 
Warrington and Wigan we traverse the coal-chemical district; north 
of Wigan as far as Preston we are on the fringe of the spinning 
district, which extends eastward to the county boundary, and 
includes Bolton, Rochdale and Oldham. Thence to Lancaster we 
look out westwards over the third of the districts described in this 
book, the Fylde district, increasingly dominated by Blackpool. A 
fourth district, the ‘‘ Metropolitan ’’ district, is known to all who have 
had occasion to visit Manchester; very properly the writers of this 
book include within it places such as Stockport, Hyde and Glossop, 
which are outside the county proper. The fifth district, like Jarrow 
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and Merthyr Tydvil, is rarely visited; it is beyond the wild hills that 
we see to the east on the journey between Preston and Lancaster; 
it includes Blackburn and Burnley, and has altogether a population 
of half-a-million persons. In this, the weaving district, is the hard 
core of Lancashire’s unemployment problem. 

In respect of employment the Fylde district is almost comparable 
with the newer industrial areas of the south, and Metropolitan 
Lancashire shows an upward trend similar to that in the Midlands. 
The coal-chemical district shows an increase in employment, but 
this is mainly due to the development of a few prosperous towns such 
as Warrington: Wigan, which is also in this district, is one of the 
blackest spots in the county. The spinning district shows a substantial 
decrease in the number of workers, and in the weaving district the 
decrease is so great that the position is comparable with that of the 
Special Areas. 

The authors, after a very thorough anaylsis of the situation, make 
out a strong case for including the coal-chemical district and the 
weaving district among the Special Areas. Both districts are 
dependent, to a dangerous extent, on one industry—in each case a 
declining industry; in the former district 40 per cent. of all the 
employed males may be roughly described as miners; in the latter 
district 60 per cent. of the total insured persons (men and women) 
are engaged in the manipulation of cotton. On the other hand, in both 
districts the percentage of unemployment is lower than in any of the 
Special Areas: the coal-chemical district is so situated that its 
inhabitants can, and do, take advantage of opportunities for employ- 
ment in neighbouring towns: the weaving district has the advantage 
that women (married and single) are employed in the mills, so that 
a given volume of unemployment leads to less distress than in districts 
where the main industries employ only adult males. 

Before Lord Nuffield’s recent benefaction, a cynic might have 
argued that to schedule a district as a Special Area did very little 
to solve its problems. Even if that is true, it does clear away the 
artificial obstacles that now exist to some of the palliative measures 
urged by common sense. Mr. D. N. Chester in his chapter on local 
authorities gives an interesting illustration of these obstacles. Wigan 
is disfigured by slag-heaps and “ flashes,’’ depressions caused by 
subsidence and filled with water; one can see them from the railway 
line. Not unnaturally, the Wigan Corporation has urged a project 
for emptying the slag-heaps into the “‘ flashes ’’ and so producing 
level ground—a piece of work specially suitable for a population of 
unemployed miners. The Ministry of Labour, though their attitude 
seems to have been entirely helpful, stated that they had no power 
to make a grant towards the work, “‘ although if Wigan had been 
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in a Special Area the Commissioner could have made the grant.”’ 
This little incident is an illustration in miniature of the whole situa- 
tion; work requires to be done, men are waiting to do it, but the 
financial resources necessary to bring the men to the work are with- 
held. 

On the basis of a paper read by Mr. S. Warrington, Divisional 
Controller, Ministry of Labour, to the Manchester Statistical Society, 
the authors discuss the possibilities of transferring workers to other 
areas. There is no space to reproduce the arguments, but the con- 
clusion is reached that in the weaving district ‘‘ only two out of 
every five unemployed persons will normally be in a position to con- 
template long-distance transfer.’’ Incidentally, this part of the 
inquiry reveals how little the magnificent organisation of the Ministry 
of Labour for finding jobs on a national basis is appreciated either 
by employers or employed, how both regard the Employment 
Exchanges as Unemployment Exchanges. Not until the cloud of 
under-employment has cleared away will the Ministry of Labour be 
free to devote its energies mainly to constructive work, and not until 
then shall we realise the importance of the constructive work that 
is already being done. 

The authors discuss also the possibilities of transference of 
industries to the weaving districts, and mention several encouraging 
examples of such transference. The district has the advantage of 
a plentiful supply of female labour. On the other hand, it has the 
disadvantage that its industrial structure is far too narrow; most of 
the new industries ‘‘ assemble ’’ material supplied by other industries, 
and in North-East Lancashire there is no large group of miscellaneous 
industries from which these materials can be drawn. The weaving 
district and Wigan have so far obtained little direct benefit from the 
armament programme, and their future prospects are distinctly 
dreary. 

This book is to be commended for its scholarly qualities and its 
lucidity. The whole work is written with real sympathy, yet without 
bias or overstatement. The Manchester University Press is to be con- 
gratulated on producing a thoroughly learned work at a price less 


than that of a popular novel. 
W. D. S. 


The Law of Housing and Planning 
By Joun J. Crarke, M.A., F.S.S. Third Edition, 1936. Pp. xxiii, 408. 
(Pitman.) 15s. 
It is now universally accepted that the slum is an intolerable social 
evil, and public opinion is solidly behind the Government in its deter- 
mination to improve the situation by ensuring to every citizen living 
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accommodation that conforms to modern standards of decency and 
convenience. The need for Town and Country Planning is possibly 
not so obvious and does not make such a direct appeal to the mind 
of the ‘‘ man in the street.’ But the task is no less urgent, and 
much remains to be done if we are to be assured that the land of 
this country is to be used to the best possible advantage for agricul- 
tural and industrial development, and that at the same time due 
regard is to be paid to the preservation of its natural beauty. 

Mr. Clarke is primarily concerned with the machinery through 
which national policy on these questions is put into action, and his 
text-book on the ‘“‘ Law of Housing and Planning ”’ will be of great 
value to the large body of municipal councillors, officials and students 
who find themselves faced with the duty of handling and studying 
this machinery. His analysis of the Housing Acts includes a brief 
survey of early legislation as well as a detailed study of the pro- 
visions for dealing with slum clearance and overcrowding, which have 
been the high lights of recent legislation. His chapters on Town 
and Country Planning contain an equally thorough description of 
the legislative aspect of this question. 

The book is not one which will appeal to the general reader, who 
is, indeed, likely to be intimidated by the mass of legal and technical 
detail to be found in its pages. But even the uninformed will be 
interested in questions such as the restriction of ribbon development, 
the work of bodies like the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England, the regulations controlling petroleum filling stations, 
commons and open spaces, and other matters that enter into daily 
life. 

One impressive fact that emerges from Mr. Clarke’s survey is 
the extreme complexity of planning at all in an economic system in 
which planning authorities find themselves in conflict with private 
rights at every stage of the planning process. Hence the need to pay 
compensation, where property values are destroyed or diminished, 
the resulting financial burden being normally so serious as to prevent 
the application of any really thoroughgoing scheme. The right to 
recover 75 per cent. of the increase in property value, if such increase 
is a direct result of planning, does not, in practice, lead to any 
lightening of the burden, since only one case of the recovery of 
‘‘ betterment ’’ has been recorded in the entire history of Town 
Planning. These facts are a strong argument in support of those 
who wish to make planning a national and not a local concern on 
the grounds that the National Treasury can deal with the financial 
difficulties involved in compensation much more effectively than can 
any local authority. 

The sections on Housing and Planning form the core of the book. 
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In addition, Mr. Clarke sketches in the essential background to action 
in these matters in a series of chapters on Central and Local Govern- 
ment, Public Health, Roads and Communications, Traffic Regula- 
tions and Local Finance. An index and a bibliography complete 
what should be a useful book of reference to all whom business or 
interest bring into contact with the highly important topics under 
review. M. M. 


Rent Rebates 


By GEOFFREY WILSON. Pp. 51. (London: Victor Gollancz and the New 

Fabian Research Bureau, 1936.) Is. 

THAT one tenant on a municipal housing estate should pay perhaps 
four shillings a week for his house, while his next-door neighbour 
pays ten shillings a week for precisely the same accommodation, is 
an idea that is as yet strange to most ordinary citizens as well as 
to the tenants themselves. But Mr. Wilson’s little book provides 
admirable reasons for this apparently anomalous proceeding. Private 
enterprise having failed to house the poorest workers at rents they 
can afford to pay, the Government has had to step into the breach 
and provide subsidies for housing. It therefore becomes desirable to 
ensure that these subsidies reach the people who are most badly in 
need of them, and Mr. Wilson is likely to command general agree- 
ment with his thesis that this can best be done through a system of 
differential rents. 

The latter were given definite encouragement and a sound legal 
basis only in the Housing Act of 1935, and so far 43 local authorities 
have adopted schemes of rent relief, applying to an approximate 
total of 24,000 houses. This is a small beginning, but in view of the 
formidable administrative difficulties revealed in Mr. Wilson’s study, 
it becomes a matter for congratulation that progress has not been 
more rapid. 

It seems simple enough to lay it down that ‘‘ Rent relief should 
be given only to those who need it and only for so long as they 
need it.’’ But Mr. Wilson’s survey of the various schemes which 
have already been adopted shows the practical difficulties in the way 
of carrying out this recommendation. The problem has to be faced 
of securing the intelligent and willing co-operation of the tenant, 
without which no scheme can hope to succeed. Decisions must be 
made as to whether the income of members of the family other than 
the head of the household, for example children and lodgers, shall 
be taken into consideration when assessing the family income. 
Detailed surveys of the conditions of the families to whom the scheme 
is to be applied must be made before its inception, and constant 
revisions must be carried out during its lifetime. There is the further 
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question of removing families from one house to another following 
upon changes in their need for accommodation, so as to make the best 
possible use of the “‘ housing fund ’’ at the disposal of the local 
authority. 

The author rightly emphasises that these multifarious problems 
can only be adequately handled by highly skilled officials, and he 
urges the employment of women housing managers trained on the 
Octavia Hill system. It is to be hoped that this side of the question 
will receive the consideration which it merits. The inception of rent 
relief schemes may be, as Mr. Wilson so convincingly contends, a 
necessary act of social justice. But unless they are administered by 
trained and sympathetic officials, versed in the business and technical 
and also the human aspects of housing management, they are capable 
of degenerating into a source of serious social friction and of involving 


much waste of public money. M. M. 


The Frontiers of Public Administration 

By Joun M. Gaus, LEonarD D. WHITE and MarsHALt E. Dimock. Pp. 146. 

(University of Chicago Press and Cambridge University Press.) gs. net. 
THREE American professors have collaborated in the production of 
this book, which consists of seven essays, each written as an in- 
dependent study of its particular subject, but brought together within 
one pair of covers with a resulting coherence and unity of the 
happiest character. 

After reading the book, the title, ‘‘ The Frontiers of Public 
Administration,’’ is seen to be quite appropriate; though it is not one 
which is very informative at the outset. Indeed, there is danger that 
it may conceal rather than reveal the purpose of the writers in their 
co-operative effort. For their emphasis is not on limits and boundaries 
but on exploration and advance. Their use of the word “‘ frontiers ”’ 
is seen to be appropriate if we call to mind the expression ‘‘ frontiers- 
men,’ which got coined in the nineteenth century, when the 
boundaries of civilisation were being pushed forward in America and 
Africa and the frontier was a place of expansion and development, 
a region of hardihood and enterprise, of challenge and disput». 

Under their metaphorical title the authors examine, with much 
knowledge and with clear insight, the development which is taking 
place in public administration in the United States, and show that 
this development is not to be regarded as an encroachment by power- 
seeking bureaucrats but as an advance of civilisation itself, making 
headway by means of an instrument which it is fashioning (without 
fully understanding what it is doing) to meet its half-realised needs. 
With fuller consciousness, the instrument would, they think, be better 
fashioned. 
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Two struggles which are taking place on the frontier occupy the 
major part of the authors’ attention, and in each they come to the 
support of public administration, not only with shouts of encourage- 
ment but with useful advice about methods and equipment. First 
there is the conflict with the narrow legalistic view that the adminis- 
trator must have no real responsibility and no important field in 
which to exercise discretion. They see how obstructive an exaggerated 
respect for legalism can be, reducing administration to the plight of 
a fishing-vessel with her propeller entangled in her own nets. 

The second conflict is that which is set up by the resistance of 
individualism to what it considers governmental tyranny and 
socialistic interference. In regard to both these conflicts the authors 
exhibit a good understanding of the nature of the dispute and a clear 
view of the line of advance. 

Fighting, however, is not the main occupation of the frontiers- 
man; nor is the advance of public administration presented by the 
authors as chiefly a combat with banded forces of hostile persons. 
Rather it is shown as a grappling, in the pioneer spirit, with new 
conditions, social and economic; the occupying of territory encum- 
bered with all sorts of natural obstacles which the previous inhabitants 
had never dreamed of removing; planning, organising, working. 

In facing the difficulties and problems of the new New World, our 
authors display a refreshing confidence in the capacity of America to 
produce a homebred type of public administration and administrator, 
to meet the need for them which is fast being realised. Generous 
appreciation of the quality of the Civil Services of Britain and 
Germany is expressed, and equally generous acknowledgment is made 
of indebtedness to the Institute of Public Administration and to its 
Journal; but once the claims and needs of the public service are 
recognised, America will find—such, at any rate, is the faith of 
Professor John Gaus—that she can turn to the same source as has 
produced for her many examples of ‘‘ a type of industrial and busi- 
ness manager and technician or labour-leader whose major drive has 
come from the challenge of the task, the desire to do creative work 
in his field, the satisfactions which come from some civic duties well 
performed.”’ 

If Professor Leonard White and Professor Marshall Dimock write 
with less of prophetic fervour than Professor Gaus, who brings a 
penetrating sociological insight to his consideration of the problems 
with which he deals, their contributions are none the less stimulating 
—with their clarity of thought, their soundness of judgment and their 
patiently accumulated knowledge of administrative problems and 


experience, both in Europe and America. 
A. J. W. 
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The Liquor Problem in the United States after Repeal 


By LEONARD HARRISON and ELIZABETH LAINE. Pp. 296. (New York: 

Harper Brothers.) $2.50. 

THE United States produce a vast number of books of statistics, 
alleged facts and conclusions, but as our authors point out they 
are usually written by people with axes to grind and are not always 
reliable. We should, therefore, be grateful to them and to the 
Institute of Public Administration in New York for giving us a 
volume which states the facts simply and only draws natural and 
inevitable conclusions. As Dr. Luther Gullick says in his Foreword, 
they have skilfully pursued the facts and recorded them with rare 
temperance and candour. 

The industry and courage of the writers are remarkable, the first 
in compiling and analysing details from every one of the 48 States, 
and the second in tackling the task at all. The latter is, however, 
easily understood, for the liquor problem is full of fascination. 

It looks so simple and is so complex. Given the undoubted fact 
that there is too much drinking, what so easy as to decide that the 
manufacture, sale and purchase of alcoholic liquor shall be illegal, 
or alternatively raise the price by taxation and licence to such a 
level that only the wealthiest can afford it. It seems so easy, but in 
practice is impossible. 

Prohibition in the United States has been called a noble experi- 
ment, but it was doomed to failure from the very first, for it ignored 
history and, above all, human nature. There were prohibition States 
long before 1919, but they had to erect ring fences to keep them so 
and they were often broken through. The real point is, that except 
for the conscientious teetotaller nobody agrees that moderate drinking 
is a bad thing. The abstainer will quote Scripture to prove his point. 
The non-abstainer can equally quote the Bible. There is, therefore, 
no real help from religious or ethical views. 

Of course, no man should get drunk, but may he make “‘ merry 
with wine ’’? That is the problem in every country, and has not been 
solved yet. Our authors do not attempt to solve it. They state the 
facts and leave to others the solution. But is there any solution 
beyond education ? 

We are given an interesting account of the straits to which 
authority was put to try and enforce prohibition. Squads of agents 
were employed for enforcement and heavy fines were inflicted, but 
the bootlegger, like a certain improper little character, just laughed 
and laughed and laughed. There was so much money in the racket 
that he just regarded the fines as a little irritating overhead, and, 
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indeed, by adding a trifling amount to his sales he might even make 
a small additional profit. 

If every State was in a mist over liquor control, the Federal 
Government was in a fog, for it actually passed a law that everyone 
engaged in the illegal industry should pay a special tax of 1,000 
dollars, thus, in fact, legalising illegality, for the bootlegger not only 
expected but got a certain amount of protection, and the only effect 
of the law was to drive out the small man, and even to him the 
authorities allowed the privilege of paying in instalments. It was 
illegality on the hire system. 

Many people in this country were surprised at the apparent ease 
with which prohibition was repealed, but the explanation is to be 
found in the constitution of the U.S.A. It was only Federal pro- 
hibition which was repealed, and each State was free to prohibit, 
control or permit, just as it listed. The results in each State have 
been according to the powers of the liquor gang and the state of 
public feeling. 

Only one State, Alabama, is ‘‘ bone-dry.’’ The others have a 
medley of State control, private control and no control. It is not for 
an Englishman to criticise. There is something about liquor, 
whether we take it or do not, which bemuses men’s minds and no 
one who has been at the private meetings of licensing magistrates 
will deny this conclusion. An application will come up for an hour’s 
extension for the Golf Club’s dinner and is granted, another for the 
Cricket Club’s supper is refused and the cynical remark that the 
pundits play golf and do not play cricket is as good as any other. 

Then there is the problem of the illicit still. Even here, small as 
is our area, policed by a vigilant and mainly incorruptible force of 
Civil Servants and constables, the illicit still is not unknown. Consider 
the problem in the States. A lonely farmhouse in the back of beyond 
is suspected and a raid is ordered. The bootlegger has his spies 
everywhere, even in the police force, while to add to the difficulties 
there are parts where the approach of the agents can be seen for 
miles. When they do arrive there is not a sign and Farmer Hayseed 
is volubly indignant at being suspected of violating the law. 

The book says boldly that fines are useless, quoting a place in Los 
Angeles where the proprietor has been fined forty times and still 
goes gaily on. 

They favour revocation of licence, saying it is both punitive and 
deterrent but, one may express doubts. On a small scale, they are 
right but, revocation on a large one might simply drive the trade 
underground. 

The general conclusion of the book is vague but this is the fault 
of the facts and not the writers. A hundred authorities were asked 
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their views as to the condition of things since repeal. The replies 
were almost exactly divided into three (1) There was improvement; 
(2) Things were no worse; (3) Things were worse. As is pointed out 
it is rare to get two opposite conclusions by a majority but it is so 
in this case. Add the first two and we get things are better or at 
least no worse. Add the last two and things are worse or at least 
no better. 

The set week-end drinking parties have gone, but drinking among 
young people and women, a marked feature of prohibition, is appar- 
ently unchanged. 

On the whole the authors conclude there has been an increase of 
drinking and if two competent observers are to be trusted the increase 
has been enormous, for on page 203 there is a statement that the 
bootlegger produces as much alcohol as before repeal and to this has 
to be added the great quantity produced legally, with a staggering 
result. 

It should, however, be recollected that repeal is young and some- 
thing must be allowed for rebound but, at the end of this excellent 
book I still remain convinced that temperance is a slow matter of 
education. G, 4.5. B. 


Soviet Money and Finance 
By L. E. Hupparp. Pp. vii, 339. (Macmillan & Co., 1936.) 12s. 6d. 


ONE aspect of the Soviet experiment which has attracted con- 
siderable interest abroad has been its reactions in the sphere of money 
and finance. Many enquirers have endeavoured to find satisfactory 
answers to the problems that have arisen following upon Russia’s 
determination to abandon the profit-motive as the mainspring of 
economic endeavour. What are the functions of money in a socialist- 
planned economy, and why, indeed, should it continue to be used at 
all? What significance is to be attached, under conditions of social- 
ised control in economic life, to terms like “‘ prices,’’ ‘‘ savings,”’ 
“investment ’’’? How does the banking system work, when its 
clients in industry and the professions are transformed into State 
employees, instead of carrying out their activities under a regime of 
free enterprise? 

Mr. Hubbard’s success in dealing with these questions may be 
ascribed partly to his good judgment or good fortune in completing 
his study at a time when Soviet finance has at last emerged from years 
of chaotic and rapid change and is for the first time in its history 
capable of definite appraisement. But it is largely due to the excel- 
lence of Mr. Hubbard’s qualifications for dealing with the task, these 
including a long familiarity with Russia extending back into pre-war 
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days, as well as access to all the important sources of information, 
and the ability to subject this information to a searching economic 
analysis. 

The author adopts the historical approach to his subject, Part I of 
the book being concerned with the changing views adopted by those 
in authority towards money, from the extreme Marxist ideal of the 
‘“ moneyless State ’’ in 1918, to the abolition of rationing in 1935 
which restored to money a considerable degree of prestige and 
significance. He also deals with the evolution of the banking system 
during the same period, and in an illuminating chapter describes 
the organisation and administration of the various industrial units 
which are the recipients of bank credit. Part II gives a description 
of Soviet currency and Soviet banks, the accounting system in use, 
the principles and practice of financial planning. There are also 
chapters on the structure of the State Budget and of the distributive 
system. 

The last section of the book contains material of outstanding 
interest and importance, notably an analysis of that most baffling of 
all Soviet financial phenomena, the structure and meaning of prices. 
Readers will welcome this detailed and clear exposition of the Soviet 
Government’s price policy in the three spheres of (1) prices paid to 
the agricultural workers for foodstuffs and raw materials, (2) whole- 
sale industrial prices at which the products of industry change hands, 
and (3) retail prices at which consumption goods are distributed to 
the population. His description reveals how completely prices have 
lost the importance they retain in a capitalist system as a factor 
influencing the distribution of economic resources. Under the Soviet 
system, this is decided solely by Government fiat, and prices are 
used simply as a convenient device for enforcing a proper use of 
accounting and costing, without which efficiency shows a catastrophic 
decline. 

Particular interest attaches to Mr. Hubbard’s treatment of the 
effect of planning on economic crises and unemployment, in view of 
the Soviet contention that these are phenomena peculiar to capitalist 
conditions, and that they can be permanently banished under a social- 
ised regime. He puts the question in the right perspective by recalling 
. that, so far as agriculture, the main occupation of the people, is 
concerned, Russia’s problem has largely been that of under- 
employment rather than unemployment, owing to meteorological 
influences and to the seasonal nature of the work. One of the 
advantages claimed for collectivisation is that it will result in a much 
more rational utilisation of labour in agricultural pursuits. But even 
so, agriculture must remain subject to the uncertainties of good and 
bad harvests, with their repercussions on the purchasing power of the 
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peasants, and consequently upon their demand for industrial goods. 
This, Mr. Hubbard contends, is bound to cause fluctuations in em- 
ployment unless the Government takes strenuous measures to over- 
come the difficulty by building up material and monetary reserves to 
insure against bad harvests. On the industrial side he admits the 
advantages conferred by socialisation in smoothing out fluctuations in 
employment. Since the State is able to co-ordinate the rate of capital 
investment with the rate of saving, by means of its control over 
both through the planning system, the danger of unemployment 
arising through a sudden decline in capital investment is certainly 
eliminated. Further, the degree of control exercised by the Soviet 
Government over industrial production enables it to cope with 
changes in demand and in social structure to a much greater extent 
than is possible under capitalism. Nevertheless he concludes that it 
is premature to assume that planning can completely overcome unem- 
ployment, its recent successes being, he thinks, due more to the 
Government’s investment programme than to the intrinsic merits of 
planning itself. He further questions the ability of the various 
Government departments to work together with the degree of 
harmony required to operate a completely successful planning system. 
Mr. Hubbard’s criticisms are perhaps too much concerned with the 
actual mechanism of planning and take too little account of the im- 
material factor of prestige. The Government of what claims to be a 
““ workers’ State ’’ cannot afford to allow unemployment to appear, 
and, since the Government undoubtedly possesses the power to keep 
unemployment at bay by manipulating the economic machine, it 
may be assumed that it will do so if and when the necessity arises. 

This is a book of permanent significance, and one which deserves 
to attract the attention of a large and varied body of readers, from 
the ordinary tourist who wants to know what his rouble will mean to 
him during his few weeks in Russia, to the specialist who is anxious 
to understand the financial side of what is one of the boldest and most 
interesting experiments ever made. Mr. Hubbard leaves nothing 
unexplained or obscure in the chaotic history of Soviet finance right 
up to the present time, when the internal value of the rouble has 
been brought well within sight of stabilisation. The next step, that 
of linking the rouble once again with foreign currencies, belongs to 
the future, and will probably not be attempted until world currencies 
are in a more satisfactory condition. Not the least part of the debt 
which Mr. Hubbard’s readers owe to him lies in the complete fairness 
of his exposition and its freedom from any suggestion of political 
bias. 


M. M. 
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NOTES ON ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
By W. Ivor JENNINGS, M.A., LL.D. 


‘‘ A chaos of areas, a chaos of authorities, a chaos of rates.’’ So Goschen 
described English local government. With that leisurely amble which is the pace 
of the British Constitution when some oppose reform because the Government 
proposes it, when others oppose because it means change, and yet others oppose 
because they have something to lose, the chaos has been cleared up. We are, 
however, creating another confusion of even worse a kind. The constitutional 
lawyers of the nineteenth century referred to central government when they spoke 
of government. Anson, for instance, included local government under ‘‘ depen- 
dencies of the Crown ’’—and his editor (of course, a Scotsman) keeps it there in 
the edition of 1935. Later writers could no longer ignore the fact that the govern- 
ment which mattered—for, after all, only sewerage and water supply are the 
really important functions of government—was local government. So we had a 
straightforward dichotomy. There was on the one hand a central government with 
a responsibility to the House of Commons; there was on the other hand local 
government responsible to the local electorate.. So there was complete democracy 
of the British type, subject always to the usual British compromise that there was 
a hereditary House of Lords in the one sphere and a collection of aldermanic 
benches in the other. 

That dichotomy no longer exists. The constitutional lawyer who sets out 
to describe the system of administrative authorities (as I have tried to do in 
Chapter IV and Appendix III of Cabinet Government) soon gets into difficulties. 
Trailing behind the central government like the tail of a kite is a line of dependent, 
semi-independent, almost independent, and independent authorities. Indeed, the 
kite is a poor simile, for at least the tail is tied to the kite; and where the kite 
goes there goes the tail in due course. But sometimes it is not clear whether the kite 
is pulling the tail or the tail the kite; or, indeed, whether tail and kite are engaged 
on the same expedition. 

To generalise about these authorities is impossible. We have seen recently how 
difficult it is to determine whether the Potato Marketing Board shares the august 
umbrella that shelters the Government from inclement litigation (PuBLIc ApDMINIS- 
TRATION, vol. XIV, p. 460). "We saw that nobody really knows what is a Govern- 
ment Department. The more or less dependent authorities are of all kinds; some- 

‘times they are corporations, sometimes they are not; sometimes they act on behalf 
of the Crown, sometimes they do not; sometimes they take money from the 
Treasury, sometimes they (like the Treasury) take money from other people. This 
is the only possible generalisation. To prove its truth we need take only the 
statutes of the last complete session. No really good lawyer ever looks at statutes; 
but let us take a Christmas holiday in strange places. 

Let us begin by glancing at the mystic Crown as it flits through the Air Naviga- 
tion Act, 1936. It explains why the Minister in charge of the Bill in the House of 
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Commons had to send up a rocket when he was in danger of shipwreck. The 
functions, duties, liabilities, rights and property of the Air Council for the purposes 
of civil aviation are transferred to the Secretary of State; and certain functions of 
the President of the Air Council are similarly transferred. So, property is trans- 
ferred from one part of the Crown to another part of the Crown; and functions are 
transferred from a servant of the Crown in one capacity to the same servant of 
the Crown in another capacity. Further—but this must be quoted—‘‘ where... . 
any property of any description other than land has become vested in any Secretary 
of State for Air on behalf of, or in trust for, His Majesty or the Air Council, that 
property shall, unless otherwise lawfully disposed of, pass and devolve to, and 
vest in, and be deemed always to have passed and devolved to, and vested in, 
the successors in office from time to time of the Secretary of State for Air in whom 
the property was originally vested, as if the Secretary of State for Air were a 
corporation sole. .... ’*? Thus, the Secretary of State may own an aeroplane 
either in trust for or on behalf of, either the Crown or the Air Council (we need 
not stop to examine the older Acts to see which which is which); but he holds it 
as if he were corporation sole. Since the Secretary of State and the Air Council 
are servants of the Crown, this means that a servant of the Crown holds property 
on behalf of or in trust for the Crown or another servant of the Crown (he being 
that other servant for the purposes of political responsibility) as if the first servant 
of the Crown were a corporation sole. Maitland said that the Crown was a corpora- 
tion aggregate; it is probably truer to say that it is several corporations sole acting 
sometimes through corporations aggregate, sometimes through corporations sole, 
and sometimes through plain servants. 


Turn now to the Sugar Industry (Reorganisation) Act, 1936. This sets up a 
new more or less independent authority, the Sugar Commission. It is ‘‘ charged 
with the duties of keeping under review the growing of sugar beet, and the manu- 
facture, refining, marketing, and consumption of sugar in the United Kingdom, and 
of advising the Minister (of Agriculture and Fisheries) and the Treasury in such 
matters relating to the sugar industry as he or they may require of (it) and of 
exercising such other functions as are imposed upon (it) by or under this Act or 
by any agreement approved thereunder by the Minister.’’ So we shall soon be 
asked to “‘ take four lumps ’’; but when the next war comes we shall, presumably, 
take no lumps at all. 


The Sugar Commission is to consist of a chairman and not more than four other 
members appointed by the Minister with the consent of the Treasury. No member 
may sit and vote in the House of Commons, and no person may be appointed if 
within five years he has been engaged in the manufacture or refining of sugar. So 
this body is not to be an expert body; it is not an instrument of self-government 
in industry, like the marketing boards. There is, of course, good reason for this— 
a reason which is indicated by the close connection of the Treasury—namely, that 
the taxpayer pays for his beet sugar twice over, once as consumer and once as 
taxpayer. The tenure of office of members will be determined by an instrument 
of appointment. The secretary is to be appointed by the Minister and the other 
officers and servants by the Commission, though the Minister, with the consent of 
the Treasury, determines what officers shall be appointed. The members and 
officers receive salaries and allowances determined by the Treasury. The expenses, 
including salaries and allowances, are paid by the Minister. The Commission has 
power to determine its own procedure and may hold inquiries; for this purpose the 
Minister may apply the Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) Act, 1921. Thus, the 
Commission may be described as less rather than more independent. It may be 
noted that it is not a corporation and it is so closely under ministerial control that 
it would probably be regarded as acting on behalf of the Crown. 
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The Commission is not the only semi-independent body set up by the Act. 
Provision is made for the amalgamation of companies engaged in sugar production 
into a new Sugar Corporation, Limited. This is to be a company formed in accord- 
ance with arrangements made by the Minister, with the consent of the Treasury, 
under the Companies Act, 1929, as a company limited by shares. The under- 
takings of the amalgamated companies will be transferred to it; and if this is not 
done by agreement, the Minister has power to require the Commission to make 
schemes for the purpose; and on the order of the Minister with the consent of the 
Treasury the schemes will take effect. Once the transfer has been effected the 
memorandum and articles of association may not be altered without the approval 
of the Minister given with the consent of the Treasury. The Treasury is given 
power to guarantee the Corporation’s debentures, and the sums payable under the 
guarantee will be charged on the Consolidated Fund. 

It is the duty of the Corporation to make contracts for the purchase of home- 
grown beet on such terms as may be determined by an agreement made, after con- 
sultation with the Commission, between the Corporation on the one hand and a 
Sugar Beet Marketing Board (when there is one) or a body substantially representa- 
tive of the growers (when there is not), on the other hand. The Act fixes, however, 
a ‘‘ standard quantity,’’ and the Commission is authorised to determine the acreage 
of land in respect of which the Corporation may enter into contracts, and provision 
is to be made by a scheme under the Agricultural Marketing Acts limiting the 
quantity of sugar-beet that may be sold to the Corporation under such contracts. 
We need not follow the rest of the detail, which involves collaboration among the 
Corporation, the Commission and the Minister. But it may be noted that con- 
tributions will be made to the Corporation by registered refiners, and the Corpora- 
tion will receive a subsidy in respect of a quantity of sugar not greater than the 
standard quantity, and subject to certain detailed conditions. Finally, it is to be 
noted that the Commission may set up a licensing system for registered refiners, 
with the concurrence of the Minister given with the consent of the Board of Trade. 

Here, then, we have besides a Commission which presumably acts on behalf of 
the Crown a limited company with statutory functions and to some extent under 
statutory control. In return for that control it will receive a subsidy from the 
Treasury. The Act gives no information on the membership and direction of the 
Corporation, because that is to be left to a scheme. Clearly, however, it is to be a 
trading corporation, and presumably will act, subject to control, in the interests of 
its members and not on behalf of the Crown. 

Next we come to the Cotton Spinning Industry Act, 1936. ‘‘ With a view to 
the elimination of redundant spinning machinery in cotton mills in Great Britain,”’ 
a Spindles Board is set up consisting of a chairman and two other members 
appointed by the Board of Trade after consultation with persons representing the 
interests of cotton spinners. The Board is a body corporate with a common seal 
and power to hold land without licence in mortmain. Members of Parliament and 
persons engaged in the cotton trade are disqualified from appointment. Again, 
therefore, it is to be an “‘ impartial ’’ body and not an instrument of self-govern- 
ment in industry. Terms of appointment are settled by the Board of Trade in 
consultation with the Treasury; but remuneration and expenses are paid by the 
Board itself. The Board may employ and pay officers; and it may be noted that 
the consent of the Treasury is not required. Authorised persons may enter into 
and execute contracts on behalf of the Board. It is evident that the Board is not 
intended to act on behalf of the Crown, but that it is a real ‘‘ almost independent ”’ 
body. 

The chief function of the Board is to buy and destroy or dispose of (though 
not to foreign competitors) redundant machinery. It is given an advisory com- 
mittee representative of ‘‘ interests ’’ but appointed by the Board of Trade. It 
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has power to borrow on conditions approved by the Board of Trade with the 
consent of the Treasury, but only up to a statutory maximum. Its operations will 
be financed, apart from borrowing, by levies upon the owners of cotton mills. The 
estimates of administrative expenses must be approved by the Board of Trade, and 
accounts must be submitted to the Comptroller and Auditor-General and reported 
by him to Parliament. Any deficits on the general fund will be made good by 
the Board of Trade. 

Next we have the Tithe Act, 1936. Tithe rentcharge was extinguished on the 
2nd October, 1936. In compensation, the owners receive ‘‘ redemption stock ”’ 
charged by way of guarantee on the Consolidated Fund. In return, the Treasury 
takes a ‘‘ redemption annuity ’’ charged on the land. For the purposes, inter alia, 
of determining what tithe rentcharges have been extinguished, the amount of stock 
to be issued, the persons entitled to stock, what annuities are charged, and the 
apportionment and management of annuities, the Act sets up a Tithe Redemption 
Commission. It consists of a chairman and not more than four other members 
appointed by the Treasury after consultation with the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. The Treasury has power to remove members for incapacity or unfitness 
and to fill vacancies. Members of the House of Commons are disqualified. The 
Commission is not a body corporate but it has a seal and may sue and be sued 
in its own name. It is expressly provided that its functions and the functicns of 
its officers and servants shall be exercised on behalf of the Crown. It may appoint 
such officers and servants as it may, with the consent of the Treasury, determine. 
Its expenses, to such amount as may be approved by the Treasury, are defrayed 
out of moneys provided by Parliament. In other words, its expenses will appear 
in the Estimates. 

One other provision of this Act has to be noted, in order to illustrate the remarks 
above on the complexity of ‘‘ the Crown.’’ The Act applies to land ‘‘ belonging 
to any Government Department, or belonging to any public officer or body on 
behalf of His Majesty for Government purposes, or belonging to His Majesty in 
right of the Crown, or of the Duchy of Lancaster, or belonging to the Duchy of 
Cornwall,’’ and accordingly it binds the Crown. 

Next, we will look at the Railways (Agreement) Act, 1936. In furtherance of 
its policy of assisting employment by the use of the national credit, the Govern- 
ment entered into an agreement in November, 1935, with the four main-line 
railways. We need not concern ourselves with the details, but it may be noted 
that the railways on their side undertook to apply to Parliament for the provision 
of powers to execute certain works, and that the Treasury on its side undertook 
to submit to Parliament a Bill authorising the guarantee of {26,500,000 to be raised 
by loan and made available to the companies. What is interesting is the adminis- 
trative device adopted. The loan was to be raised not by the Treasury nor by the 
companies, but by a new finance company to be formed for that purpose. The 
Treasury was to form the company under the Companies Act, and to guarantee 
the loan raised by the company. The railway companies were to pay the costs 
of forming, administering and winding up, to borrow from the company, and to 
repay to the company. The company was also given collateral security by way of 
charges on certain debenture stock. What sort of weird administrative animal is 
this company? It is, of course, a paper company. It has about as much real 
existence as the Board of Trade. Effectively, it is the Treasury; but legally it is 
an ordinary corporation. 

Finally, there is a body called the Special Areas Reconstructicn Association, 
Limited, set up by the Special Areas Reconstruction Act, 1936. The device is 
again that of a “‘ buffer’’ company. The Act says very little, for it merely 
authorises the Treasury to enter into an agreement covering certain matters, to 
make annual payments out of moneys provided by Parliament, and to charge 
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capital sums to the Consolidated Fund. The agreement may include the payment 
of preliminary expenses and winding-up costs of the Association, Limited (the 
‘* Limited ’’ is essential), an annual payment of administration expenses or £20,000, 
whichever is the less, the payment on winding up of capital losses, etc. What 
S.A.R.A. is intended to do is not stated; but the preamble asserts that the 
purpose is to provide ‘‘ as a temporary and special expedient a means of affording 
financial assistance to persons setting up or carrying on business (in the special 
areas) who satisfy the company that, whilst having reasonable expectation of 
ultimate success on an economic basis, they are not for the time being in a position 
to obtain financial facilities from banks or financial institutions primarily engaged 
in providing financial facilities for long- or medium-term periods.’’ 

Surveying the above, we find a Tithe Redemption Commission which is not a 
body corporate but which may sue and be sued in its own name and which is 
nevertheless to act on behalf of the Crown. We find also a Sugar Commission 
which is not a body corporate and has no power to sue and be sued, but which 
is not stated to act on behalf of the Crown. Then there is a Spindles Board which 
is a body corporate and apparently does not act on behalf of the Crown. Finally, 
we have three limited companies. The Sugar Corporation, Limited, is a trading 
corporation formed by compulsory amalgamation and subject to close ministerial 
control because it receives a subsidy. The finance company set up under the 
agreement with the railways is a device for raising money by loan under Treasury 
guarantee. The Special Areas Reconstruction Association, Limited, is a device for 
spending public money in the encouragement of industries in the special areas. 
Hovering in the background is that mysterious entity or collection of entities, the 
Crown. 


PosT-ENTRY TRAINING OF CLERICAL GRADES IN THE GENERAL 
Post OFFICE 
By T. H. EpMUNDs 

Pre-War Practice 

Berore the War there were three main sources of recruitment to the Post Office 
Clerical grades—(1) by the Second Division Clerks Open Competition, (2) by the 
Supplementary Clerks Examination, and (3) by the promotion of Assistant Clerks. 
The Supplementary Clerks Examination was a limited competition confined to Post 
Office servants between the ages of 19 and 26, and the successful candidates, who 
were mainly ex-Assistant Clerks, Sorters, Telegraphists, Counter Clerks and Tele- 
graphists, or Sorting Clerks and Telegraphists, were employed in certain offices 
where there were no Second Division Clerks. The Assistant Clerks themselves 
were normally recruited by a competition restricted to Boy Clerks. 


No Regular Tuition on Entry 


It is probably true to say that there was no systematic post-entry training of 
recruits to the pre-War Clerical grades. This lack of training was perhaps not so 
serious in the case of the Supplementary Clerks and ex-Assistant Clerks and Boy 
Clerks, in that their previous service had given them a background of Post Office 
experience. The Second Division Clerks, however, had no such background. There 
can be no doubt that the development of many officers was retarded or even stunted 
for the whole of their service by this lack of training during their early and impres- 
sionable years. 

Presumably the view taken in the past was that the best method of training 
was to place the newcomer on a duty and to let him “‘ sink or swim.’’ Even 
nowadays one sometimes hears the remark, ‘‘ I had to get down to a job on my 
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first day at the office; why shouldn’t he do the same? ’ This attitude reminds 
one somewhat of the famour Squeers in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’’ ‘‘ We go upon 
the practical method of teaching,’’ said Squeers to Nickleby, ‘‘ the regular educa- 
tion system. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb active, to make bright, to scour. W-i-n, win, 
d-e-r, der, winder, a casement. When a boy knows this out of book, he goes and 
does it.’’ 

It must be admitted that the old method certainly had some advantages. It 
encouraged resourcefulness and discouraged slackness; and if the newcomer was 
fortunate enough to come across a senior who took an interest in him and who had 
the necessary experience, and the time and ability to impart knowledge, he usually 
progressed fairly rapidly. Usually, however, his colleagues, though probably 
sympathetic in the main and anxious to help, could not spare the time, or did not 
possess the ability to give him a sufficiently comprehensive explanation when he 
consulted them in individual cases, and he more often than not refrained from 
troubling them after the first few days unless he was absolutely forced to. Thus 
he learnt mainly from his mistakes, much to the dismay of his superior officers. 
Moreover, he was so busy keeping his head above water, that he had no time 
to look around him, and he could not obtain an elementary knowledge of the other 
Post Office activities and thus see his particular duty in its proper perspective in 
relation to the work of the Department as a whole. 


Lack of System of Rotation 

Another serious defect was the lack of a system of rotation. Cases occurred 
where an officer remained for 30 years or more on one small section of the work of 
a Branch. The tendency was for a Branch to retain its efficient officers and to 
transfer its ineffectives. The retention of the efficients had its advantages. It 
produced, for instance, a number of very efficient officers who had gradually 
acquired, over a period of many years, a fund of knowledge and experience which 
led to them becoming the backbone of the Branch. Sometimes, however. these 
officers became somewhat jealous of the position they occupied and did not help 
newcomers to obtain information as much:as they might have done, with the 
inevitable result that when the expert retired or was promoted to another Branch, 
his former Branch suffered severely for a time owing to the absence of any other 
officers with sufficient knowledge to enable them to replace him efficiently. 

Long service in a Branch did not always, however, make for efficiency. Too 
often it resulted in a promising officer getting into a rut and losing his proper 
perspective through being kept so long on narrow, specialised work. If, eventually, 
he gained promotion and the vacant post was in a Branch dealing with entirely 
different work, he found it exceedingly difficult to settle down and become really 
efficient. This applied particularly in the Administrative and Public Relations 
Departments (formerly styled ‘‘ The Secretary’s Office ’’) where the duties cover 
all the activities of the Post Office. The problems arising in the Telephone Branch, 
for instance, are absolutely dissimilar to those arising in the Mails Branch; and an 
officer transferred from the latter would have to acquire a knowledge of many 
technical terms and technical considerations which he would never have become 
acquainted with in his old Branch. The other London Departments are self-con- 
tained units dealing with well-defined activities, and the staffs are not inter- 
changeable. 


No System of Visits to other Post Office Departments 

A third defect was the lack of any opportunities for officers to visit those other 
offices with which their work brought them into close contact. They, therefore, 
were unable to become acquainted with the working conditions in such offices or 
with their ‘‘ opposite numbers.”’ 
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Organisation of Post Office 

To understand fully the adverse effect which a lack of training of the Clerical 
grades—particularly the absence of facilities for obtaining first-hand information 
regarding the working conditions in other Sections—is likely to have upon the 
general efficiency of the Post Office, it is necessary to obtain some idea of the 
work of the Post Office. The latter is really a collection of several businesses. It 
employs over a quarter of a million people, and its ramifications include Postal, 
Telegraph, Telephone and Wireless Services, and the provision of Savings Bank, 
Postal Order, and similar facilities. In addition, it undertakes a number of 
services for other Government Departments, such as the payment of Old Age 
Pensions and Army and Navy Allowances, the sale of stamps for National Insur- 
ance schemes and the issue of Road Vehicle and Local Taxation Licences. 

The bulk of the manual work is performed by that portion of the staff which 
is under the control of the Head Postmasters and Postmasters who are stationed 
in the various towns throughout the country. This staff comprises Sorting Clerks 
and Telegraphists, Postmen, Telephonists, Boy Messengers, etc., and does not 
include any Clerical grades. The Head Postmasters, however, are under the 
control of Surveyors, who in turn are responsible to the Headquarter Departments 
in London; and the Surveyors’ Offices and Headquarter Departments are all 
staffed, at any rate on the lower and middle ranges, by Clerical grades. It will 
be seen, therefore, that cases affecting the work of the Provincial Offices might 
be dealt with by Headquarters officials who had little or no experience of the 
working conditions in those Offices. Instances used to occur where officers on Clerical 
grades dealt for years with questions, for example, concerning the internal organisa- 
tion in Head Offices and yet had never visited a Head Office, or, at any rate, had 
not visited one for many years. Other officers had dealt with mails questions and 
had never inspected a modern Sorting Office. Some officers had been corresponding 
for years with their ‘‘ opposite numbers ’’’ and yet had never made personal 
contact with them, except possibly with those employed in adjacent buildings. 
This lack of knowledge on the part of Headquarters officials whose duty it was 
to criticise schemes put forward by local officials with many years’ first-hand 
experience of local conditions, naturally raised considerable resentment amongst 
the local staff. The above remarks do not apply to the Administrative staff, 
practically all of whom have served in a Surveyor’s district and have a fairly wide 
knowledge of the working conditions in Provincial offices. 


“ec 


Post-War Departmental Training Schemes 


As explained in the article on ‘‘ Post-Entry Training and Education ’’ which 
appeared in the January, 1933, issue of this Journal, several Post Office Depart- 
ments realised after the War the importance of introducing Post-Training Schemes, 
and the Accountant General’s Department and London Telephone Service, in 
particular, introduced detailed training schemes. It was not, however, until 
fairly recently that the problem was considered as a general question affecting all 
Post Office Departments. A general scheme of training covering the Executive, 
Clerical, Clerical Assistant, and Typing grades was agreed to this year by the 
Clerical Committee of the Departmental Whitley Council, and each Post Office 
Department will now draw up agreed schemes, or revise their present schemes, 
covering each of these grades, and using the general scheme as a model. The 
Society of Civil Servants has described this scheme as the most valuable service 
which the Clerical Committee has rendered to its constituents for some years. 


The 1936 General Training Scheme 


The main provisions of the scheme are as follows :— 
(1) The Departmental training schemes should be designed to inculcate good 
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office habits, to develop the latent abilities of the new entrants, to determine 
whether they have special aptitude for particular types of work, and to afford 
them opportunities of acquiring a general view of the various functions of the 
Department in which they are employed, of the relation. of the work of each 
Branch to that of others as well as to the work of other Departments, and of the 
importance of different types of work in ensuring a satisfactory service to the 
public. Typists are expected to have acquired a certain standard of proficiency 
in typing before entry to the Service, and training in their case should be directed 
towards improving this standard, and giving them a knowledge of Departmental 
procedure and phraseology and of the organisation and personnel of the Depart- 
ment. 

(2) A new entrant should not as a rule be expected to carry a duty proper to 
his grade entirely on his own responsibility for some months—not exceeding twelve 
in the case of Executive Officers, and for some weeks—not exceeding eight, in the 
case of Clerical Officers and Clerical Assistants. The daily periods of direct tuition 
should, however, be as short as practicable, and, in order to give self-confidence 
and enable the new entrant to realise the extent of his own powers, he should as 
a rule after the first week or two be given a gradually increasing amount of live 
work to do, subject to guidance. 

(3) New entrants should at the outset be assigned to a Branch or Branches 
selected as suitable for such officers, and care should be taken in the choice of 
duties assigned to them within those Branches. 

(4) Departmental and Branch Training Officers of suitable rank, experience 
and temperament should be appointed. Their functions would not be to impart a 
knowledge. of particular duties, but rather to stimulate a general interest in the 
work of the Department and to impart to trainees a knowledge of their duties 
and privileges as civil servants. The actual instruction of the pupils in their new 
duties so far as it is needed would be given by other officers in the Sections in 
which they are working, usually of a lower grade than that of the Training Officer. 

(5) The Departmental and Branch Training Officers should (i) see that steps 
are taken as early as possible with a view to remedying any deficiencies that may 
be shown, (ii) advise from time to time as to the best method of developing the 
pupil’s abilities, (iii) see that no officer is kept too long on a single routine duty 
and that all officers have reasonable opportunities of widening their experience 
by transfer to other types of work, and (iv) arrange opportunities for special 
development for any officers who show outstanding potentialities. They should 
also keep a record of the progress made by each pupil and of any special aptitudes 
or deficiencies which may be shown from time to time. 

(6) If suitable information is not already available in a convenient form, it may 
be found desirable to prepare a brief statement or booklet for the use of new 
entrants, describing the main functions of the Department in which they are 
employed and broadly its relations with other Departments of the Post Office. 
It should also contain brief information about the conditions of service (scales, 
privileges, etc.) of the classes concerned, as well as an outline of their work and 
responsibilities. Lectures and visits of inspection should also be arranged. 

(7) Officers in training should be encouraged to undertake courses of study, 
especially such courses of professional or technical study as would improve their 
efficiency. The Department will be prepared to contribute towards the fees and 
the cost of text-books for suitable adult officers selected for special courses on 
technical subjects designed to promote the efficient discharge of their Departmental 
duties. 

(8) The provisions of the schemes of training should be taken into account when 
the complements of each Department are fixed. Where necessary, additional posts 
should be created to be used solely for training purposes as and when required. 
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When an officer becomes qualified he should be transferred to an effective post, 
and the training post should lapse temporarily until required for another new 
entrant. 

The scheme has been designed to apply to new entrants without any previous 
experience of the work on which they are to be employed, and it will, of course, 
require to be suitably modified in cases where the officers already have such 
experience. While in some cases difficulties of recruitment may delay the full 
operation of the scheme, arrangements are to be made to ensure that no new 
entrants are expected to carry a full load too soon after entry. 

The scheme leaves the rank of the Departmental Training Officer to be settled 
in accordance with local circumstances, the duty being allotted to a Senior Staff 
Officer where an officer of lower rank would clearly be inappropriate. 


The 1935 Training Scheme for the Administrative Departments 


In 1935, before the above scheme was agreed to on the Clerical Committee, the 
Official Side of the Headquarters G.P.O. Whitley Committee (the old ‘‘ Secretary’s 
Office ’’ Whitley Committee) drew up an experimental training scheme which was 
designed to give new entrants on the Executive and Clerical Classes at Head- 
quarters a bird’s-eye view of the various activities of the Post Office. Visits to 
many places of Post Office interest were arranged and were supplemented by 
displays of Post Office films, lantern lectures on Post Office subjects and informal 
discussions. The scheme quickly became popular, and it had not been in force 
many weeks before the Staff Side asked that it should be extended to officers of 
longer service. This request was agreed to on the understanding that it might 
sometimes be necessary to couple with the permission to participate in any item, 
the condition that the participant should perform any extra attendance that might 
be required in his own time in order to overtake any accumulation of work con- 
sequent upon his temporary absence. 

Last May, at the end of the first Session, an informal meeting was arranged 
with the trainees, and they were invited to criticise the scheme freely and to say 
in what way it had fallen short of their expectations and how they considered that 
it could be improved. An interesting discussion followed, and they were able to 
suggest some improvements which have been incorporated in the present Session. 


The following summary shows briefly the items included in this Session :— 


October (a) Visit to Union of Post Office Workers Museum of Post Office 
Exhibits at Bruce Castle, Tottenham. 
Visit to Travelling Post Office at Euston Station. 
(b) Lantern lecture and film: The Work of a Head Post Office. 
(c) Lecture on Post Office organisation. 


November (a) Visit to Head Post Office and/or District Manager’s Office. 
(6) Lantern lecture and film: The Wireless Services. 


December (a) Lantern lecture and film: The Telephone Services. 
(b) Visit to Trunk and International Exchanges at Faraday Building. 
Visit to Money Order Department. 
(c) Discussion on the Telephone Services. 
January (a) Lantern lecture and film: The Telegraph Services. 
(b) Visit to Central Telegraph Office. 
Visit to a London Branch Office. 
(c) Discussion on the Telegraph Services. 
February (a) Lantern lecture and film: The Savings Bank Department. 
(b) Visit to Savings Bank Department. 
(¢) Discussion on Post Office Publicity. 
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March (a Visit to Training School for Counter Clerks. 
(b) Visit to Training School for Sorters. 


April (a) Visit to Inland Section (letters) and Post Office London Tube 
Railway. 
(6) Visit to Inland Section (parcels). 
Visit to Eastern Central District Office and Foreign Section. 
(c) Lantern lecture and film: The Postal Services. 
(d) Discussion on the Postal Services. 


May (a) Visit to Stores Department. 
(6) Lantern lecture and film: The Accountant General’s Depart- 
ment. 
(c) Concluding talk (on 1936-37 items). 


Attendance is compulsory in the case of officers who entered the service sub- 
sequent to the finish of the previous Winter’s Session. As far as possible, the 
events are arranged in official hours, but in the case of some of the visits it is 
necessary for them to take place during the evening (when the work is at its 
heaviest) in order to obtain a proper picture of the activities at the office visited. 
The lectures, films, displays, etc., are almost invariably held on a Tuesday in 
order that officers can know which day to keep free from other engagements. 


Although the scheme is still in an experimental stage and will probably be 
improved considerably in the light of experience, it is already clear that it has 
served a very useful purpose. It has created a noticeable esprit-de-corps amongst 
the trainees, and has made them keen to improve their knowledge of Post Office 
activities and to fit themselves for better class work. As was to be expected, it 
met with some ‘“‘ passive resistance ’’ from a small number of the older members 
of the staff, but already some of these have changed their views and are co- 
operating in the venture. 


The success of the lectures has, of course, depended to a large extent on the 
ability of the lecturer. We have been fortunate, however, in persuading Principals 
and other officers of high rank to undertake the task, and one of our lecturers 
has been lecturing in his spare time for over 30 years and has by now brought his 
technique to a fine art. We have found it important to ensure that the discussions 
are really discussions and do not degenerate into lectures. I myself preside at 
the discussions (in my capacity as Departmental Training Officer), thus preserving 
the necessary friendly and informal atmosphere, which could not be achieved if 
each discussion were controlled by the lecturer, as he is usually a stranger to most 
of the trainees. The Post Office has issued a considerable number of ‘‘ Green 
Papers’ explaining various aspects of Post Office business, and where one has 
been issued covering the subject of the lecture or discussion, the trainee is required 
to read it before coming to the meeting. Where appropriate, a typed summary 
of the lecture is given to the students to serve subsequently as an aide-mémoire. 

We are also fortunate in that we possess an excellent modern lecture hall which 
was built for ‘‘ Publicity ’’ purposes, and is furnished with comfortable, tip-up 
seats and with up-to-date facilities for showing lantern slides and films. The 
lectures held in this hall are attended by officers from the adjacent Post Office 
Departments as well as by those employed in the Headquarters building itself. 

I have found it beneficial to accompany one of the parties visiting each place 
of Post Office interest. This not only enables me to judge whether the visit 
is really worth while and whether the arrangements for receiving the visitors 
could be improved, but it gives me an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
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individually with the trainees and of studying their reactions to the scheme. When 
I am not a member of the party, I appoint one of the trainees as officer-in-charge. 
This helps to develop a sense of responsibility in the officer selected and has proved 
quite successful. Experience has shown that normally one guide cannot con- 
veniently handle a party of more than about six persons. 


The scheme is designed to give a general, rather than a detailed, knowledge 
of Post Office matters. As provided in the general scheme mentioned above, it 
will be supplemented by Branch training schemes under the control of Branch 
Training Officers. These will be designed to make the newcomer familiar with 
general office routine (e.g., the proper method of endorsing and disposing of papers), 
and to give him a fairly detailed knowledge of the work of the Branch and its 
relations with other Branches and Departments. Where necessary, visits will be 
arranged additional to those included under the Departmental scheme. 


The new entrants are not allowed to stay too long in one Branch, and are 
transferred from time to time, the aim being to give them experience in several 
Branches during the first ten years or so of their service. 


Booklet for New Entrants 


We propose that the booklet mentioned in the general scheme shall be written 
as far as possible in unofficial language, and shall contain such information as may 
be required by a new entrant during the first few months of his service. It will 
explain briefly the organisation of the Post Office as a whole and, in more detail, 
the organisation of the new entrant’s own Department. It will contain informa- 
tion about pay, hours of duty, leave, discipline, national insurance, outlets to other 
grades, office social activities, etc., and will explain the procedure which should 
be followed in cases of sick absence and accidents on duty. 


Headquarters Library 

It is also proposed to set up a Headquarters Library containing the various 
books, periodicals, etc., which are likely to be effectively required by officers in 
connection with their official duties, and which are not readily available through 
ordinary library sources. 


Further Education 


Since 1924 there has been a Standing Sub-Committee on Further Education in 
the Post Office. This Committee arranges, in conjunction with the London County 
Council, a very comprehensive series of classes on Post Office premises, and I 
encourage all new entrants to avail themselves of the facilities offered. 


I think that it will be clear to my readers that the Post Office is fully alive 
to the importance of providing adequate training for its clerical staff. It is too 
early yet to say whether the steps taken will achieve the desired effect, or 
whether it will be necessary to expand some of them and abandon others. It 
is already clear that one thing which will have to be particularly guarded 
against is the danger of allowing the new entrant to kick his heels too long 
before tackling real ‘‘ live ’’’ work, and that the time an Executive Officer should 
remain supernumerary will depend on many factors, such as his own natural 
ability, his past experience, and the opportunities within his Branch of keeping 
him fully employed as a supernumerary. It is important that he should 
realise that although the Department is taking a real interest in his tuition, he 
must not expect too much “‘ spoon-feeding,’’ and that he must take every oppor- 
tunity of broadening his knowledge, finding out things for himself and developing 
his powers of initiative and independent thought. 
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THE IMPERIAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX 
By L. S. Porter, B.A., B.Sc. 


Tue Imperial Agricultural Bureaux represent a unique departure in inter-Imperial 
co-operation, comprising as they do a joint organisation set up by the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, working together as equal partners, to meet 
a common need. 


In 1927 an Imperial Agricultural Research Conference met in London, including 
many of the leading agricultural scientists and administrative heads of scientific 
departments of the Empire. One of the matters there discussed was the question 
of the dissemination of information regarding research carried out. Many workers 
had found difficulty in keeping in touch with published results, particularly those 
issued in the less widely known scientific journals, and in languages other than 
English. The Conference recommended that a system of abstracting bureaux 
should be set up, and financed by contributions from the several governments of the 
Empire. These bureaux would, each in its own field, publish short abstracts in 
English of all papers issued, in the form of a monthly or quarterly journal, which 
would be circulated to all parts of the Empire. 


Bureaux were set up as from 1st April, 1929, for the following subjects :—Soil 
Science, Animal Health, Animal Nutrition, Animal Genetics, Plant Genetics 
(Herbage Crops), Plant Genetics (Crops other than Herbage), Fruit Production, 
and Agricultural Parasitology. Each bureau is attached to a Research Institute 
engaged in work on subjects allied to that of the bureau; the Director of the 
Institute acts as part-time Director of the bureau, which is otherwise independent 
of the Institute as regards staff, although the two staffs are in the closest contact. 
Bureaux may be established anywhere in the Empire; or an existing bureau might 
be transferred from one country to another. All the existing bureaux are located 
in the United Kingdom—five in England, two in Scotland, and one in Wales. 


The peculiar interest of the Bureaux organisation lies in the nature of the 
controlling body. ‘This is an Executive -Council, consisting of representatives 
appointed by the Dominion Governments, which contribute to the cost of the 
bureaux, with a representative of the Colonies as a whole—the Colonies contributing 
through the Colonial Office. The United Kingdom is represented on the Council, 
but as an equal partner with the other members of the Commonwealth. Since the 
entry of Newfoundland to the scheme in 1936, all Dominions are members of the 
Council. 


Contributions to the work of the bureaux were originally fixed by an ad hoc 
committee of representatives of the governments of the Empire, which met in 1928 
and determined, firstly, the sums necessary to implement the recommendations of 
the Imperial Agricultural Research Conference, and secondly, the allocation of 
these sums among the contributing governments. The recommendations of this 
committee were accepted; the Executive Council was constituted and the sums 
voted for the bureaux were handed over to the Council, which has full responsibility 
for the detailed administration of the monies at its disposal. The officers of the 
Council and the staffs of the bureaux are not servants of any one Empire govern- 
ment, but of the Empire as a whole. 


Prior to the foundation of the bureaux, there were in existence two bodies of 
somewhat similar function, the Imperial Institute of Entomology and the Imperial 
Mycological Institute; the former was founded in 1913, the latter in 1920. These 
two Institutes carry on abstracting work in the same way as the bureaux, in their 
respective subjects; in addition they undertake the identification of specimen insects 
and fungi, for workers in the Empire and elsewhere. These institutions were sup- 
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ported by contributions from the various countries of the British Commonwealth, 
and were governed by managing committees on which the contributing governments 
were represented; but these committees were not appointed by the contributing 
governments, but by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


In 1933 an Imperial Committee on Economic Consultation and Co-operation, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Skelton of Canada, examined inter alia the work 
and finances of the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux and the two Imperial Institutes. 
The report of the Committee was a laudatory one; besides proposing additional 
grant for the Bureaux (allocated in the same way as the original grant between the 
contributing governments) it recommended that the Imperial Institutes of Ento- 
mology and Mycology should be placed under the control of the I.A.B. Council in 
the same way as the eight bureaux. This recommendation was carried into effect 
as from the 1st of April, 1934. 


In September, 1936, the British Commonwealth Scientific Conference, composed 
mainly of the administrative heads of scientific departments throughout the 
Commonwealth, reviewed the work of the bureaux and institutes. High praise has 
been given to the satisfactory working of the scheme and the efficiency of the 
bureau service. The extension of the scheme, by the establishment of new bureaux 
of Dairy Science and of Forestry, is under consideration. 


It is worthy of note that the Bureaux system has been set up entirely by 
administrative action. The Executive Council was not established by Statute, 
nor has it a charter; but no legal difficulties have yet been encountered. Few 
better examples could be cited of the nature of the link between the members of 
the British Commonwealth. The precise legal status of the Executive Council is 
vague; its continued existence depends entirely on the good-will of the several 
governments of the Empire; yet despite its apparent insecurity it works with 
complete harmony, and accomplishes work of real and lasting value. 


Book Notes 


Guide to Current Official Statistics of the United Kingdom, 1935. Pp. 365. (H.M. Stationery 

Office.) 1s. net (postage extra). 

Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-6. Pp. 227. (International Labour Office.) 6s. net. 

THESE are two annual statistical publications of very considerable importance. 
The Guide to Current Official Statistics was prepared by the Permanent Consulta- 
tive Committee under the Chairmanship of the late Sir Alfred Watson. As in 
previous years, each of several hundred government publications is given a code 
number, and in the volume all conceivable subjects on which the reader might 
require statistical information are given in alphabetical order with careful cross- 
referencing. Opening the pages at random, we have a reference to the source 
of statistics of the numbers of army recruits accepted and rejected, and the propor- 
tion from Scotland, Ireland and abroad. We have a reference to the number of 
divorce suits, on different grounds, and the numbers granted and refused, together 
with statistics of the length of the previous marriage; the staff and expenditure 
of lighthouses; and the Prison Commissioners’ Report of the numbers of “ violent 
prisoners ’’ and “‘ restraints ’’ imposed upon them. 

The form of the Guide remains the same as in previous years, and one draw- 
back about which complaint could be made is that in many cases it refers us to 
statistics which are several years out of date. This is not the fault of the compilers 
of the Guide, but of the compilers of the other statistical publications. 

The International Labour Office Year Book has undergone considerable 
changes and deserves more careful examination. The most interesting new tables 
are those relating to family budgets in the different countries. They show the 
way in which income is spent by workers in different countries, and also have a 
very interesting table showing the actual quantities of food purchased by persons 
at different income levels in different countries, facts of central importance in the 
international inquiry into malnutrition which is now going on. For England, 
there has been no official family budget inquiry since the Sumner Committee of 
1918, and they have had to draw upon unofficial and semi-official sources—Sir John 
Orr’s figures for food consumption, and the Social Survey of Merseyside for other 
items in family budgets. 

Another interesting table, first published a year or two ago, gives the prices 
of foodstuffs and household necessaries in the different countries in the world. 
From this table we reach the regrettable conclusion that England has the 
dearest milk in the world. It is some consolation to know that we have the 
cheapest sugar, but the malnutrition referred to above can ‘in this country largely 
be traced to the excessive retail price of milk. 

A comprehensive collection of statistics of wages and retail prices, such as the 
I.L.O. Year Book gives, makes possible an international comparison of workers’ 
standard of living in different countries. This calculation is not, in this volume, 
attempted by the I.L.O. itself. The reason for this omission is political. The 
I.L.O. made a series of these calculations in 1929-30, and found that the standard 
of living of the Italian worker was one of the lowest in Europe. The protests of 
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the Italian Government were so indignant that these calculations have since been 
suppressed. 

However, it is impossible to prevent independent economists from making 
such calculations, and figures have recently been worked out from the I.L.O. data 
by an American economist. In 1929 the highest standard of living was shown 
by U.S.A., Canada and Australia. Britain was the highest in Europe. By 1935 
there had been a remarkable change. Britain has been overtaken by Sweden and 
Denmark, whose standard of living is now rising rapidly towards the American 
level. 


Cu. 


Income Tax as Affecting Local Authorities. By Alban and Lamb. Fourth Edition, edited 
fis, by Salter and Forster. Pp. 399. (Chas. Knight & Co., Ltd.) 31s. 6d. net. 

Do you mean to say municipalities pay Income Tax? Why should that be so 
when most of the ratepayers are not Income Tax payers? What has a municipality 
got to pay taxes on if it does not trade for profit? Perhaps the only British citizens 
who will be amused by these innocent interrogatories will be Inland Revenue officers 
and local authority officials. The average member of the public might, and 
probably would, regard these questions as serious and require an intelligent answer 
to be forthcoming from a normal representative either of the Inland Revenue or of 
the local Council. 

The answer to these three questions really is (1) they do; (2) the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer divides not the sheep from the goats, and few escape with fleeces 
whole. The municipality is equivalent to a body or person and is taxable in that 
capacity; (3) it requires this book of nearly three hundred pages of text and a 
substantial index, to provide the answer to this question. 

Perhaps it is a pity the question was asked, for who, anyway, is interested in 
Income Tax matters except the man who receives a form of return for tax purposes 
or a demand note, and only Income Tax Inspectors know the truth, which they 
would never disclose, about the lack of knowledge which taxpapers display about 
their own rights to set-offs or other allowances from demand notes paid in full. I 
do not say they are paid cheerfully, but many are paid in full innocently which, 
without guile, were not payable in full by ‘‘ good rights,’’ as the north-country 
folk say. 

Now the Income Tax law governing the transactions of local authorities 
involves us, in practice, in a most complicated set of machinery. Of law itself 
there is not a great deal. Judging from the relatively small amount of work to 
which the King’s Printer has been put at any time in printing sections relating 
expressly to the liability of local authorities, one might have supposed that the 
Inland Revenue took almost a detached (if not an indifferent) view of the activities 
of counties and towns. But cases in the Courts, the rules and regulations, the 
departmental decisions, the national and even local practice—what a story it does 
make, to be sure. A busy man may pay tax in error and never know it. Woe 
betide the municipal financial officer who pays anything in taxation which he 
should have known how to escape. He must, of course, keep so strictly within 
the law that the average private trader might consider the municipal people saints. 
Not by one iota must the conscience of a County Accountant or Borough Treasurer 
be relaxed when he is dealing with the Income Tax affairs of his local authority. 
His disclosures must be complete and his disposition towards the subject of taxation 
must be unbiased and unprejudiced. There is the law. Here is the practice. 
Within those two parallel lines he must work. 

To keep up to date a record of this law and practice is a hopeless task for 
any official whether he be serving the Inland Revenue or a Town Council. Both 
officers have a few other things to do besides handle the Income Tax of the local 
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council. For their purposes a volume in which the Income Tax liabilities of local 
authorities are dealt with by persons skilled in this work, is indispensable. This 
is an overworked word, but nothing else can be substituted on the present occasion. 
It would be folly to attempt in these pages a technical review of the publication, 
or criticism constructive or destructive of its details. The book, even to a technical 
fellow like myself, is invaluable. Its latest Editors have maintained in this fourth 
edition the high standard set by its originators, Messrs. Alban and Lamb. To 
anyone whose duties comprise the study or practice of municipal finance, I would 
say, on the subject of Income Tax, ‘‘ If I knew of a better book, I would direct 


you to it.”’ But I do not. 
A. C. 


Exeter Guildhall. By H. Lloyd Parry. Published by Exeter City Council. (Exeter: 

Townsend.) Price 6s. net. 

THE full title of this book is ‘‘ The History of the Exeter Guildhall and the Life 
Within,’ but we get little of the latter, which is a pity, for the one or two pen 
pictures of the life within show that Mr. Parry could, had he chosen, given us a 
very entertaining book, but he evidently thought it his duty to keep mainly to 
historical fact. He tells us the Guildhall is a jumble, parts of it being possibly 
Saxon, certainly Norman, with additions of medieval and Elizabethan architecture, 
adding that interesting though that is, the real story of the Guildhall is in the 
events within its walls. It has been everything. Meeting place, court, fire station, 
hospital, armoury and prison, and all these till fairly recent times. 

There are glimpses of prices in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Five 
hundred pounds of lead cost 12s. 8d., and a tiler was paid 6d. a day, and when 
three men were employed for fifteen days to build a wall the total cost was 
£1 8s. 2}d., the author warning us to multiply by forty to get an equivalent. 

The government of the city was troublesome, and Mr. Parry says there was a 
succession of overbearing and corrupt Mayors, but all the evidence he submits is 
that they revolted against the aristocratic Governors, and it is more than possible 
that they had cause. The struggle went on till Henry IV visited Exeter in 1497, 
and established a constitution which lasted till 1835. 

Generous citizens made numerous gifts of use or beauty to the hall, and the 
Corporation on one occasion looked a gift horse in the mouth, for being offered 
gilt plate to the value of at least {10, they ‘‘ lovingly accepted ’’ adding a hope 
that the plate would be of better value. The way in which malefactors, suspected 
persons and lunatics were treated is painful reading. They were chained, 
manacled, pilloried, whipped at the cart’s tail and thrown into noisome dungeons, 
but only if they had no friends, for we read that one offender was relieved of part 
of his punishment and shortly after released from prison. As the author remarks, 
we may conclude he was an influential person. By 1829, the worst features had 
disappeared, but not until a prisoner had died in the cells and a coroner’s jury 
had declared that they were unfit for human habitation did the Corporation take 
active steps to improve them. 

There is much about the lavish hospitality of the old corporations, and at 
one time they spent a quarter of their whole income on feasts. Once, however, in a 
fit of economy, they proposed to offer Pitt the freedom of the city in an oak box, but 
were sternly told the box must be of gold. 

Anyone who loves Exeter—and who does not—will find an enormous amount 
of information in this book, which is well illustrated and has a capable index. 


Gin. Ss. B. 
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The Strange Death of Liberal England. By George Dangerfield. Pp. 410+10. (Constable 
& Co,, Ltd.) Price 12s. 6d. net. 
THE central theme of this presentation of the past twenty-five years is the failure 
of government by persuasion in face of violence and unreason. Ulster, Women’s 
Suffrage, the Great War, revolutions abroad, the general strike at home, and the 
collapse of the Liberal Party—written up with journalistic verve—are the significant 
features of our age, and the indicators that a new governing force has come to 
stay. 
But is it not somewhat reckless to assume the entrance of a new historical, 
sociological and political era on the slender evidence of twenty-five years? This 
is not the first period in history when political and social forces have persistently 
expressed themselves in violence. It may be that this phenomenon indicates that 
the institutions for government by persuasion have got out of touch or out 
of tone with the dynamic forces in the community, and adjustment to the new 
circumstances may be both difficult and dangerous—but must we believe on a 
one-sided view of twenty-five years that the adjustments cannot be made? Still 
this essay will have its uses if it helps to indicate some of the places where our 
political and social shoes pinch. 
D. A. 


Lord Shaftesbury. By J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond. Fourth edition. Pp. 288. 
Price 6s. 
THE publication of a fourth edition is no more than a just indication of the 
importance and great interest of this Life. And authors and publishers are to be 
congratulated on the decision to issue it at a cheap price. No change appears to 
have been made in the text, but an appendix is added, containing a recently dis- 
covered, and hitherto unpublished, memorandum by W. E. Gladstone—written 
after he had read the three-volume ‘“‘ Life ’’ by Mr. Edwin Hodder in 1886—in 
which he comments on the nobility of Lord Shaftesbury’s outlook and life—and 
defends himself (successfully) against some statements as to his own actions and 
outlook in relation to the Factory Acts. Gladstone—despite the wound which he 
must have felt on reading for the first time some of Shaftesbury’s comments on 
himself, and though disagreeing with many of his principles—paid a remarkable 


tribute to his work and character. 
fe GS: 


The Rise of European Liberalism. An Essay on Interpretation. By Harold J. Laski. 

Pp. 254+24. (G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 

ProvocaTIvE and stimulating as usual, Professor Laski sets out to trace the 
development of a whole range of political, economic and social forces; with the aid 
of certain underlying assumptions he links these together and labels the whole 
concoction Liberalism. 

To this result four centuries of history are subjected to a dialectical analysis. 
The historical processes thus analysed include (a) the rise of new classes (the traders 
and bankers, etc.) whose political claims are based on economic power; (b) the 
dissolution of old sanctions based on tradition and religion; (c) the rise of non- 
moral individualism. 

It all knits together with such fascinating perfection that one would almost 
like it to be true. The trick of the whole thing appears to lie in the assumption 
that history is a process of conflicting interests and that at each epoch those factors 
which coincide with the predominant interest become decisive and fundamental. 
If, however, they were fundamental to the predominant interest of yesterday it 
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follows that they will be inconsistent with their opposites—the predominant 
interests of to-morrow. 
But no matter if the thesis be regarded as true or false, the reader enjoys 
the argument, which, as is to be expected from Professor Laski, is well sustained. 
SO. 


England Since the Industrial Revolution: A Simple History, 1815-1935. By J. Hampden 

Jackson, History Master of Haileybury. Pp. 282+30. (Gollancz.) Price 4s. 6d. net. 
Tuis bright little sketch has considerably more significance than the average history 
book of its size. It is calculated to create opinion—it is history with a punch. 
Such books—if well and honestly done—are to be welcomed, just as good journalism 
is welcomed. It is, however, as practical politics and not as academic history that 
they must be judged. 

The theme of the present book is the condition of the people, as affected by 
the industrial and political changes of the last century; the developments of 
organised workers’ movements (political and industrial) to deal with this problem; 
and the reactions of Labour’s political (and social?) opponents to the public 
opinion fostered by Labour’s agitation. The treatment is designed to support 
the left-wing view in politics. 

In a remarkably brief space a considerable number of facts and vigorous 
generalisation are marshalled. The facts are relevant and the exposition skilful; 
the generalisations are normally in keeping with this high standard, but at times, 
it must be admitted, enthusiasm and brevity have defeated the ends of justice. 
These blemishes, it is hoped, will be eliminated from future editions—leaving a 
very interesting piece of propaganda—which will be read by: large numbers of 
working people of the younger generation—and by others whose business it is to 


understand the movements of opinion. 
i aa 


Defender of Democracy: Masaryk Speaks. By Emil Ludwig. Pp. 311. (Ivor Nicholson 

& Watson, Ltd.) Price 15s. net. 
Tuis is not a formal biography, but a series of charming conversations. The great- 
ness of the speaker and the significance of his life’s work would, in the absence of 
other merit be sufficient justification for this record. Such an apology is, how- 
ever, unnecessary. The topics dealt with in these conversations are of universal 
interest—dealing, as they do, with the motives and thoughts of a philosopher, man 
of action, ruler. The style is spontaneous, making pleasant reading. 

In his journalistic fight for democracy Ludwig could hardly have chosen a fitter 
subject for the presentation of his ideals. 

‘‘ What is of chief importance for democracy is that all statal transactions 
would be public—no secret deals—publicity, honesty, in face of friend and foe. 
In a democracy every citizen of the State and every voter must be informed about 


all public affairs. He must have an interest in them.”’ 
p. ae. S 


Vital Peace : A Study of Risks. By H. Wickham Steed. Pp. 337+10. (Constable & 
Co., Ltd.) Price tos. net. 

Fate has played a harsh trick on the brilliant and forceful author of this essay. 
When he wrote it was legitimate to assume a whole world—or at least the whole 
League of Nations world—including the United Kingdom and a very sympathetic 
American world—in resistance to the actual aggression of Italy in Abyssinia. 
Men were in search of universal principles as justifications for the policy on which 
they had launched, and, with missionary zeal, Wickham Steed presents them with 
a doctrine of no neutrality in the face of aggression. 
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The ink had barely time to dry on his paper when the League of Nations 
world sustained a shock from the success of the aggression in Africa. This was 
followed by the outbreak of rebellion in Spain—apparently fostered and supported 
from abroad—and on this occasion the leaders of the League of Nations world 
pinned their faith to a doctrine—apparently the antithesis of no neutrality— 
‘* non-intervention.’’ 

This change of circumstance does at least necessita*e a recasting of Mr. Wickham 
Steed’s argument, particularly in the direction of careful delimitation of the circum- 
stances when no neutrality is the correct policy. 

In other words, the ideals upheld have received a setback, and the argument 
must be adapted to the new circumstances. The ultimate object—‘‘ Vital Peace ”’ 
—can never be abandoned. 

C. A. 


Speaking after Dinner. Selected and arranged by C. Kent Wnght. With illustrations by 

Barbara Moray Williams. (George Allen & Unwin.) 6s, net. 

Despite the assurance of Mr. Wright’s name, I was distinctly scared by the title 
of this book, and still more scared by the charming illustration on the wrapper. 
The illustration depicts a garrulous old bore, in an ill-fitting dress-suit, preening 
himself as he commits to memory a passage from a book, and his wife, a hard 
woman, practical and aloof, in the art of tying his bow for him. I feel certain 
that the speaker’s efforts were useless, that it would have been better to depend 
on his own prosiness rather than to try to shine in borrowed plumes, and that the 
best thing he could have done was to heed what was probably his wife’s advice, 
‘“ For goodness sake, John, don’t talk too long.’’ For the essence of a good after- 
dinner speech is spontaneity, or the appearance of spontaneity. 

Mr. Wright tells us in his preface: ‘‘ The range of subjects on which one 
may be called upon to make an after-dinner speech is nowadays so diverse that 
nearly all the quotations included may, at some time, be found useful ‘ to point 
a moral or adorn a tale ’.’’ I protest that the range of subjects is no more diverse 
than ever it was. One proposes the health of Muggleton School, or the London 
Section of the Old Muggletonians, or of that distinguished Muggletonian, Sir 
Bertram Bloffin: the same general pattern runs through the subjects of all after- 
dinner speeches. While it is possible to devise a very large number of variations 
on these simple themes, I doubt whether more than a small fraction of the quota- 
tions in this book could ever be used for after-dinner speeches. For that particular 
purpose I should bar all quotations of more than about thirty words: at least half 
the quotations in this book exceed that length. 

It is necessary to get right away from the title of this book, and to regard it 
as an anthology of wit and light philosophy. So considered, the book is admirable. 
It is perhaps natural that we should appreciate most highly the quotations that 
we have read already, that are part of our mental cargo: but since the mental cargo 
of most of us is in disorderly confusion, it is very much easier to pick out a beloved 
quotation from Mr. Wright’s book than to grope for it among our own lumber. 
He makes our task still easier by giving us indexes of subjects and authors. 

Mr. Wright does not obtrude the facts that he is a lawyer and a public servant. 
He pokes fun at the lawyers, and the doctors; he gives public servants some 
excellent advice on organisation from ‘‘ How to run a bassoon factory,’’ and a 
priceless example of official style, reminiscent of Gertrude Stein: ‘‘ Separate depart- 
ments in the same premises are treated as separate premises for this purpose where 
separate branches of work which are commonly carried on in separate premises are 
carried on in separate departments on the same premises.’’ (The Ministry of 
Labour did this.) He shows us also that gems of humour are to be found in that 
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unlikely quarry, Hansard. Among the anonymous witticisms are the following 
(did Mr. Wright perchance invent them?) :— 
‘* A Rear-Admiral is the lowest type of admiral.’’ 
‘‘ A committee is a gathering of important people who, singly, can do 
nothing, but together decide that nothing can be done.”’ 
‘“‘ A gentleman is a man who uses a butter-knife when dining alone.”’ 


Any of the last three might after all be worked into an after-dinner speech. 
(The appearance of spontaneity could be preserved by refusing to Mr. Wright his 
just acknowledgment.) And so this book is not altogether false to its title. My 
real point is that, even if you share my prejudice against ‘‘ reading-up ’’ your 
after-dinner speeches, or even if you are among the wise who never make speeches 


after dinner, you should certainly buy this book. 
W. D. S. 


An Introduction to Economic Analysis and Policy. By J. E. Meade (Fellow of Hertford 

College, Oxford). Pp. 388. (Clarendon Press.) Price tos, 

‘‘TuerE is nothing original in this work,’’ says the preface. This, how- 
ever, is over-modest. A survey of the present position of economic theory 
in relation to current problems was badly wanted by both teachers and students 
—and here it is. The classical expositions and the boil-down text-books 
based on them were a useful discipline when everyone started with a profound faith 
in the self-regulating mechanism of individualist economic institutions. As there is 
now no one left with this simple faith as a starting poiit; anc as by the work of a 
number of specialists, the study of economics has made considerable progress in 
various directions, the time had arrived for a new synthesis of theory. 

Among the economists whose recent work has contributed to the making of this 
survey the author names J. M. Keynes, Mrs. Robinson, E. Chamberlin, R. F. Kahn, 
R. F. Harrod, and A. L. Bowley; and the influence of a number of recent articles by 
various writers in the Economic Journal is acknowledged. 

To link the exposition to the modern outlook and assumptions the book is in five 
parts. Part I, Unemployment; Part II, Competition and Monopoly; Part III, The 
Distribution of Income, Part IV, The Supply of the Primary Factors of Production; 
Part V, International Problems. 

It is not claimed to be easy reading, but the use of technical terms has been 
reduced to a minimum—and jargon wholly avoided. 

One criticism, however, must be allowed. It is unfortunate that a book, so 
eminently suited to the needs of the student and general reader should be priced so 
high as tos. It is hoped that, when the time comes for a second edition, author 
and publisher will test the elasticity of demand. Not only will the poor student 
call them blessed—but they may discover that the optimum return for their 
own labour and enterprise is not to be found in the region of this high price. 

A. 'C,.S, 


Monetary Reform in Theory and Practice. By Paul Einzig. Pp. 343. (Kegan Paul.) 12s. 6d. 
In this, the most recent of the financial and monetary studies which Dr. Einzig pro- 
duces with such ease and frequency, he has given to students of current affairs a 
valuable work of reference and aid to clear thinking. Starting with the satisfactory 
working of the pre-War automatic monetary system, he puts it in its place as the 
product of a set of circumstances unlikely to reappear in conjunction and destined 
from the first to break down as soon as any major causes of dislocation appeared. 
He then proceeds to examine the various proposals for a reformed system, ranging 
from the most drastic, like the replacement of money by labour tickets, to such 
relatively mild measures as variable gold parities and dealings by Central Banks 
in forward exchange. He analysis each proposal with detachment, and the lucidity 
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which comes of his familiarity with the actual working of the financial machine, 
and finally preaches a gospel which includes what he considers to be the best parts 
of all the creeds—cheap money, the deliberate management of the currency with 
reference to an economic plan, a much more flexible system of reserves, and, for 
international purposes, a universal exchange clearing system. 

The last proposal is the one with which Dr. Einzig himself, qua monetary 
reformer, is most closely associated, and it is in the part of his book which deals 
with it that we are most conscious of a certain shallowness in his treatment. He 
does not profess to relate his criticisms and commendations of the various schemes 
of monetary reform to any profound theory, but merely to give the practical argu- 
ments for and against them. This can readily be accepted in the cases where the 
theoretical background is well established, but Dr. Einzig himself acknowledges 
that that is not so with the exchange clearing system. Some more searching 
examination than he gives it seems to be necessary for a proposal to abolish the 
foreign exchange market, fix exchange rates (presumably) by bargaining between 
the governments concerned, and then pass all payments for transactions between 
the two countries through national clearing offices which would remunerate the 
exporters in each country out of the sums paid in by the importers. Dr. Einzig 
provides no convincing answer to the argument that if governments are able to 
calculate correctly the rates of exchange which would be arrived at by the normal 
flow of imports and exports, there is no reason why they should not leave 
trade to work freely, keeping in reserve such machinery as an Exchange 
Equalisation Account for dealing with fluctuations: whereas in so far as 
they fail to arrive at the right rate, credit and debit balances are bound 
to accumulate under the system he advocates. Indeed he admits that such 
balances would occur, but assumes, for reasons which he does not make clear, that 
the corrective measures which would then be necessary would be easier than those 
designed under a free exchange system to correct adverse movements of the 
exchanges. 

M. C. 


oy Policy and Crises. A Study of Swedish Experience. By Brinley Thomas, M.A., 
Ph.D. Preface by Dr. Hugh Dalton. Pp. 242+ 20. (G. Routledge & Sons, Ltd.) 

Price 7s, 6d, net. 

UNHAMPERED by the responsibilities of a great tradition Sweden has faced each 
succeeding economic crisis of the past twenty years with a courage and initiative 
which has earned for her the admiration of the whole world. To-day her 
economists—Gustav Cassell, Gunnar Myrdal, Erik Lindahl, and Bertil Ohlin—have 
names to conjure with in any international gathering where war and post-war 
economics are under discussion. 

Dr. Thomas has set out in clear simple terms the story of their achievements— 
the problem; their place as authoritative advisors of governments and banks; the 
advice tendered; its theoretical foundations; and the results achieved. 

Ss. S. 


The System of Chinese’ Public Finance.” A Comparative Study. By Lee Chan-Ying, LL.B. 
(Peking), Ph.D. (Econ.), London, Pp, 208 + 48. (P.S. King.) 12s. net. 
Tue first forty-odd pages of this study summarises the system of Chinese Public 
Finance: the succeeding 150 pages deals with the parallel systems of England, the 
United States, France and Germany. A final chapter brings the reader back to 
China with the problem of how to transfer to the East wisdom drawn from Western 
experience. 
Sympathy with China in her struggle for national, social and economic regenera- 
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tion, plus the recent revival of interest in the trading possibilities of a recovered 
China, should secure this volume from the early grave which is the fate of so many 


post-graduate studies. 


Perhaps the author over-emphasises the importance of the mechanism of the 
various systems of public finance, but the earnestness with which the devices for 
the limitation of initiative, the controlled execution of financial policy, including 
what the author calls financial judiciary are of considerable interest—and not 


devoid of new wisdom. 


B.D. 
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Institute Notes and News 


Presidency of the Institute—With the beginning of 1937 the Institute says 
farewell to Sir Austen Chamberlain as its President and welcomes Sir Josiah Stamp 
to the office in succession to him. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain became President in 1927 on the retirement of Lord 
Haldane, shortly before his death, and he has not only earned the sincere gratitude 
and respect of its members by the manner in which he has filled the office, but has 
won the genuine affection of those who have come into more intimate contact with 
him in the course of his performance of his presidential duties. A myth of icy 
efficiency attached itself to Sir Austen Chamberlain in the earlier days of his public 
career, but the ice has long since melted away, leaving the reputation for efficiency, 
thoroughness and devotion to duty unimpaired. To the members of the Institute 
who have had the privilege of spending an evening with him in the Combination 
Room of his old college at Cambridge during a Summer Conference, the experience 
of the geniality and charm of his personality in such circumstances has afforded an 
abiding pleasure, and they will regret that it is an experience not likely to be 
renewed. 

For the time has come when Sir Austen wishes to be relieved of his presidential 
responsibilities. Indeed, he intimated this desire to the Council some time ago; 
but, with characteristic generosity, agreed to remain in office and continue to lend 
the Institute the prestige of his name, with his engagements reduced to a minimum, 
until a suitable successor should be available. Such a successor has been found 
in the person of Sir Josiah Stamp, who only stipulated that his year of office as 
President of the British Association should be allowed to terminate before he 
assumed the office of President of the Institute. 

It is unnecessary to say that the qualifications of Sir Josiah Stamp for the post 
which he has now accepted are outstanding; and the Institute is fortunate in 
having found him willing to serve it as its President, and thus to add to the public 
and social duties which he already discharges with such distinction. Our new 
President has had unique experience in the world of public administration. Enter- 
ing the Civil Service in the middle ranks he quickly gained recognition of his excep- 
tional ability, and his rapid promotion to one of the highest posts in the service, 
as the result of his original work in connection with revenue and taxation, was 
universally approved. From the Civil Service he went to the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway to become head of that great organisation, and to take a 
leading part in the re-establishment of the railways as above all a “‘ public utility.” 
Side by side with his practical administrative work he has constantly been speaking 
and writing on administrative problems, and the Institute has had the benefit of 
much of his thought in the field of principle and theory. Then, too, he has found 
time and (more significant for the Institute) inclination to take an active share in 
local government, by serving during the past year as the first Mayor of Beckenham. 

Members of the Institute will be highly gratified that Sir Josiah Stamp has 
shown his interest in the work of the Institute, and his confidence in its mission, 
by consenting to accept the office of President, and they will reciprocate by giving 
him hearty support. 
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Sir Andrew Grierson—By the death of Sir Andrew Grierson the Institute 
has lost one of its most respected and esteemed members. His death occurred just 
after the issue of the last number of the Journal, and this is the earliest opportunity 
of recording under ‘‘ Institute Notes and News ’”’ the deep regret and the sense 
of loss felt by his colleagues in the Institute. Sir Andrew Grierson was one of the 
circle of prominent Local Government officials who recognised at the beginning 
the significance and importance of an Institute of Public Administration, and he 
continued to give it his loyal and valuable support right up to his death. He was 
a Vice-President of the Institute, and he served, first as President, and then as 
Chairman of the Edinburgh and East of Scotland Regional Group, only relinquish- 
ing his office on his retirement in 1934 from the post of Town Clerk of Edinburgh, 
in which his outstanding qualities had won for him fame throughout the Local 
Government world. His genial presence was a feature of the two Summer Confer- 
ences of the Institute which have been held in Edinburgh, and deep sympathy 
with Lady Grierson will be felt by all the members who had the pleasure of meeting 
him and her on those occasions. The loss suffered by our Edinburgh colleagues is 
indeed great. 


Haldane Essay Competition. —Members of the Institute and other members 
of the public services are reminded that entry for the Essay Competition for the 
Haldane Medal and Prize of {10 closes on 31st March. The competition is open 
this year to all members of the public services. Full particulars are given on 
page (i). 

Renewal of Subscriptions.— Enclosed in the present issue of the Journal is a form 
for renewal of subscriptions, which are now due for the year 1937. If members will 
be good enough to send their subscriptions forthwith, accompanied by this form, 
they will facilitate the work at headquarters and save the Institute the expense 
involved in issuing individual reminders. 


Research.— The interim report of the Research Group of the Institute on Reports 
on Staff, to which reference was made in the last number of the Journal, has now 
been published and copies are being distributed to all members of the Institute. 
It brings together much interesting and important information and makes available 
for employers of staff in general a knowledge of the experiences and experiments of 
the British Civil Service in a field in which it has done valuable pioneering work. 

The report by Mr. F. W. Fox, B.Com., A.S.A.A., on The Introduction of 
Office Machinery into Government Departments is of less general interest, but it 
should be of great value in certain quarters, and steps are being taken to introduce 
it where it is likely to be of service. It is being issued in mimeographed form and 
a copy will be sent to any member of the Institute who would like one, on receipt 
of sixpence to cover postage, etc. 

Two further researches have been put in hand, one under the direction of Sir 
Arthur Oliver, Town Clerk of Newcastle-on-Tyne, into the aggregations of urban 
areas which constitute such a difficult problem in various parts of the country, 
Tyneside being an outstanding example; and the other, by Mr. John Moss, Public 
Assistance Officer, Kent County Council, into the administration of Public 
Assistance. 


A Novel Form of Group Meeting.— The Birmingham Regional Group arranged a 
novel form of meeting on December 16th; and the enterprise shown was rewarded 
with distinct success. The meeting took the form of a debate conducted on the 
model of a City Council Meeting, and the subject debated was a proposal for ‘‘ A 
form of Regional Government to be instituted covering the County Borough of 
Blankton and its neighbouring County Boroughs, Non-County Boroughs, and Urban 
and Rural Districts.’’ 
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The meeting was held in the City Council Chamber and was conducted on the 
lines of a meeting of the City Council, as regards procedure, notice of motion, 
presentation of report, etc., one of the objects being to introduce to the younger 
members the way in which a City Council proceeds with its business. 

The success of the meeting was largely due to the careful and thorough mannet 
in which preparation of the proceedings was carried out. A map of the imaginary 
area of “‘ Blankton ’’ and its surroundings was made and copies were distributed, 
together with a report of an assumed General Purposes Committee on the problems 
of the area. The resolutions embodying the recommendations of the committee 
were drawn in strict form, and in every way the procedure was assimilated to that 
of a responsible City Council. Moreover, the questions to be debated, although 
given location in an imaginary area, were real and vital problems of local govern- 
ment, such as are to be found in many areas which are experiencing change and 
development. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. Sydney Larkin, City Treasurer of 
Coventry, and the report of the ‘‘ General Purposes Commitee ’’ was presented by 
Mr. Edgar Ashby, Accountant to the Birmingham Tramway and Omnibus Under- 
taking. 


Post-Entry Training in the London County Council,.—An interesting report 
has been received by the Institute of the efforts made in the London County 
Council to carry out the recommendation of the Hadow Committee that ‘‘ Officers 
should be encouraged to study the principles of public administration.’’ Interest 
in the problem of securing adequate facilities for such study developed among 
the staff, and in April, 1935, a section of the executive committee of the London 
County Council Staff Association was appointed to study the problem. After con- 
sidering various suggestions, two alternative proposals seemed to be practicable, 
namely, either the establishment of a small tutorial class on adult education lines or 
the inauguration of a series of lectures for a large class of listeners. As it appeared 
that a large number of students were anxious to avail themselves of facilities for 
post-entry training, the latter proposal was adopted. In order to fit the scheme of 
lectures into the Council’s system of evening institutes and at the same time to 
obtain a link with the work of the University of London, it was arranged to form 
at County Hall a university extension centre, treated, for the purposes of adminis- 
tration, as a branch of the Council’s City Literary Institute. Mr. Charles Winter, 
LL.M., was appointed honorary secretary of the centre. The centre was fortunate 
in securing a competent lecturer in the person of Dr. H. Finer, Reader in Public 
Administration in the University of London, and a course of twenty-four weekly 
lectures on ‘‘ Public Administration in Principle and Practice ’’’ was given. The 
course extended from October, 1935, to April, 1936. Each lecture lasted one hour 
and was followed by forty minutes’ discussion. The syllabus included the follow- 
ing subjects:—the relationship between government, politics and administration; 
the growth of State activity; the nature of public management; the separation of 
powers; the fundamentality of political control; personnel; staff problems of the 
Civil Service; the machinery of government; finance; areas of local government; 
and the relationship between central and local authorities. The fee for the course 
was 7s. 6d. The class consisted of two groups—the listeners who attended only 
for the hour’s lecture, and the students who stayed for the discussion period, 
wrote fortnightly essays and sat for a written examination at the end of the course. 

The following statistics indicate the scope of the work done by the centre. The 
total number of members enrolled was 173, 146 being on the staff of the London 
County Council and 27 on the staffs of other authorities. Ninety-six members 
registered as students attending discussion classes held after the lectures and writing 
fortnightly papers upon subjects studied during the course. The average attend- 
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ance of members at the lectures was 104, and of students at the discussion classes, 
71. The number of students who sat for the sessional examination was 44, and, 
of these, all except two passed, 10 obtaining certificates of merit, and one reached 
the high standard required for the certificate of merit with special distinction. 
Four of the successful candidates who obtained certificates of merit competed for 
sessional honours by submitting essays on subjects studied in connection with the 
course. The certificates awarded by the University of London to those candidates 
who passed the sessional examination were distributed on 9th July, 1936, at a 
meeting of the General Committee of the London County Council Staff Association 
by the Clerk of the London County Council (Sir George Gater), who complimented 
the Secretary and the Lecturer on the results achieved and referred to the value 
of the study of public administration as enabling officers to distinguish the 
principles upon which routine was based, enlarging their point of view by discussion 
with the officers of other authorities and generally making them more efficient 
public servants. 

Dr. H. Finer, the Lecturer, reported that the course was the most successful 
he had ever held under the University Extension system. He testified to the range 
of information and avid interest of the members of the class, and acknowledged 
the stimulus he had himself received from the enthusiasm of the students and the 
light which they had thrown on different problems of internal organisation. He 
had found the discussion classes lively, well-informed and fruitful, and the essay 
work most satisfactory. 

The examiner (Mr. M. J. Oakeshott, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge) reported that the general level of the candidates taking the examination 
was remarkably high. He noticed that they were not all reproducing the same set 
of ideas acquired from the course of lectures, but that there were signs of reading 
and evidence of independent thought and judgment and of a pleasingly wide 
acquaintance with the general history of the subjects handled. 

The Lectures and Discussions have been resumed this winter, and the interest 
is being well maintained. 
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